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Logos and Logic 
By Richard J. Kroner 


I" 1s with deep emotion that I begin to speak at this solemn occasion. Through- 
out my life it has been my secret wish to find a way in which philosophy 
could be reconciled to theology and a new kind of Summa be established, com- 
prising both. I have always felt that the existence of two completely separated 
sciences competing with each other in the knowledge of ultimate reality and 
overlapping each other as to their claims and doctrines, was the fruit of an 
unwholesome modern specialization and had grown to be a scandal in the long 
run. 


The juxtaposition of a philosophy, independent of any religious faith, and 
a theology, independent of any philosophical theory, was possible only as long 
as philosophy relied upon the autonomy and self-sufficiency of its scientific 
foundations, and theology rested upon the letter of Scripture in a fundamental- 
ist fashion. The moment when the philosopher discovered that his building 
was imperfect and even lacking a solid ground, if he did not take into account 
the evidence of faith, the separation of the two sciences was no longer justified; 
on the other hand, the abandonment of a fundamentalist literalism leads theo- 
logy to problems which cannot be ultimately solved, if the relation between 
the sacred and the secular realms of knowledge is not thoroughly examined. 


I regard it, therefore, as a happy incident that my destiny after many a 
stormy year put me in this theological institution in which it is not only my 
opportunity, but even my duty to combine the two branches of knowledge. 
I am fully aware of the tremendous difficulties which obstruct the discharge 
of this task, and of the prejudices which have to be overcome, before even 
the full scope of the problem is recognized. Modern philosophy looked at 
Christian dogmatics with a sort of contempt, the more so the more its logical 
standards were measured by the glaring exactitude of mathematics and physics. 
Modern theology on its part looked at speculation and metaphysics with an 
equal contempt, ever more stiffening in its exclusive conception of the Word 
of God as the only legitimate source of ultimate knowledge. The chasm be- 
tween the two sciences was supposed to be filled by a third science, the philo- 
sophy of religion. 

The philosophy of religion seems to unify the separated realms without 
any collision. It does not claim to replace theology, and yet it pretends to 
deal with the very basis of theology, in a merely secular way. However, such 
a synthetic amalgamation of philosophy and religion in one and the same sci- 





*Address delivered at Union Theological Seminary on May 18, 1948; at the inaugural 
of the author as Adjunct Professor of Philosophy of Religion. 
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ence does not always succeed in overcoming the difficulties. A philosophy of 
religion is not necessarily a religious philosophy, on the contrary, it may sub- 
ordinate the Word of God to merely human standards of inquiry, and thus 
destroy the uniqueness of Biblical revelation and the holiness of its content. 

The situation of a professor of the philosophy of religion is therefore some- 
what precarious. His very existence is as problematic as the existence of the 
science of which he is the appointed guardian and representative. He is exposed 
to the danger of oscillating between different or even opposite sets of values 
and goals without ever finding any reconciliation between them. His plight 
would be still harder and more precarious than indeed it is, if his situation did 
not mirror man’s position on earth altogether. Whatever man may be, an 
animal endowed with an intellect that is not satisfied with any merely finite 
knowledge, or a child of God that has fallen away from harmony with his 
Creator and needs therefore the instruction of God to regain that harmony, 
one thing, is sure: man in generai, and not only the professor of a philosophy 
of religion, is a very problematical being and his existence is a bewildering 
adventure. As the philosophy of religion tries to bridge the gap between earth 
and heaven, so man in general has to live his life as a pilgrim wandering from 
this world to the other,—he himself being the link between nature and God, 
a step from the stage of the animal kingdom towards the celestial sphere. 

Man is the only being rooted in the soil of physical necessity and organic 
wants yet reaching out to the height of creative freedom and self-control. 
He is the only being not kept within the boundaries of a particular species, 
but embracing the world, comprehending as it were all existence within him- 
self. Though fettered by the frailty of his body and hampered by error and 
ignorance, he yet thinks of himself as the lord of the earth and usurps even 
the lordship over the universe. Threatened by sickness and death, he yet pre- 
sumes to be a little god and desires to be the friend of the great God in whom 
being, knowledge and creativity are infinite. 

The Bible partly nourishes man’s aspirations by conceiving him as created 
in the image of God, partly humiliates his pride by reminding him of his utter 
fallibility, intellectual as well as moral. The Bible permits man to think of 
himself as the favoured child of the most High, but also urges him to confess 
his unworthiness of bearing so noble a title. The Bible illuminates the dubious- 
ness not only of man’s existence and situation in general, but also of his knowl- 
edge in particular; the professor of the philosophy of religion might thus be 
comforted and exonerated from the charge of failing. 

All the victories man has achieved in the field of science and technology 
do not alter the fact that the same logic which proves so powerful in con- 
quering the resources of nature completely collapses when man tries to grasp 
ultimate reality. The Word of God, or in Greek language, the Logos is the 
rock on which logic itself shatters. This is the fundamental insight which 
should govern all attempts at a philosophy of religion, 

Let me make here a personal confession. Since my earliest childhood I was 
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firmly convinced that the ground of all existence is hidden not only from 
sense perception, but also from intellectual insight. An inner voice insisted 
that the mind will never succeed in conceiving the Ultimate or the Absolute, 
as philosophers have called what the Bible calls God. And yet, I could not help 
dedicating all my strength and indeed all my life to the goal of thinking out 
this hidden mystery. And in spite of the full recognition that eventual frus- 
tration and doom is necessary and inevitable, I never faltered in my endeavour, 
but rather enjoyed the very temptation and strain of thought. Finally, I 
reached a conclusion which seems to me at least a satisfactory explanation of 
both aspiration and failure. 


Logic spells the objects of thought, as it were. It separates and isolates 
the elements of knowledge in order to connect and to unify them again. This 
whole procedure is well fitted for the analysis of finite things and processes, 
but it is altogether inadequate when we face the ultimate mystery of exist- 
ence. All intellectual efforts aiming at the comprehension of that mystery, end 
and consummate in the idea of a Supreme Intelligence and Will, but logic can 
never bring us in touch with the reality that corresponds to the idea. The 
famous ontological proof only indicates that the soul of the believer feels God 
within itself as something that is greater than the soul itself, and indeed greater 
than anything the soul can harbour; but this indication is not at all a logical 
proof. 


Logic can never even think out the idea of God without falling into the 
trap of fallacies and self-contradictions. Nevertheless, the thinking mind 
is driven by an innate impulse to surmount those barriers and to invade the 
land beyond. The human intellect resembles in this impetuous enterprise the 
first parents of mankind who were tempted by the canny voice of the serpent 
to pluck the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Critical insight, however, per- 
suades us that the inner warning is right. The revolt of the intellect disregard- 
ing the boundaries of humanity and striving to equal divine infinity is part 
and parcel of the original sin. Critical philosophy by laying bare this situation 
restores the right perspective due to finite man, and thus reverses the deficiency 
of his intellect into the triumph of self-restriction by means of self-under- 
standing. 


But this critical insight has to be supplemented in an important direction. 
Man is not only intellect, and the intellect in its logical procedure is not the 
only source of attaining knowledge. Most knowledge, and indeed the most 
vital and most central knowledge, we use in life is not acquired by science 
and philosophy, but by a superlogical apprehension, by a sympathetic intuition, 
by inner feeling and groping. Logic can never take the place of those sources 
of knowledge, and can never create a substitute for the knowledge they yield. 
Why should we assume that ultimate reality can be reached by logic alone? 
Why should we exclude the rich and fertile spheres of non-intellectual experi- 
ence from the most vital and most central knowledge we need? Why should 
we believe that it is possible to spell the infinite Being the way we spell finite 
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things and finite relations? Why should we not rather be content to approach 
the innermost mystery of existence as we approach the mystery of the soul 
and life of those who are most nearly and dearly connected with us and whom 
we know best? 

Indeed, if anything can penetrate into the heart of all things, then it is 
our own heart and not the logical intellect. In love there is an infinity the 
intellect can never fathom. It is the heart that understands the peace which 
passes all understanding. The heart reaches out to the uttermost bounds of 
humanity, and in responding to the Word of God it even transcends those 
bounds. How can the heart perform this wonder? Has it a capacity as myste- 
rious as the object of its knowledge? Has it as it were a mind of its own 
superior to the mind fenced in the enclosure of finite logic? Has the heart its 
own inner eyes which are capable of looking into the heart of God? I think 
that these questions have to be answered in the affirmative. There is such a 
special inner capacity in our soul, there is even a special kind of logic inherent 
in it fitted for the purpose of understanding what the heart envisages. I would 
like to call that wondrous capacity: spiritual imagination. 


Imagination altogether is a mysterious power as compared with the in- 
tellect, precisely because imagination is not bound by the rules of logic, not 
encompassed by the categories of intellectual thought, and not even encom- 
passed by space and time. Imagination generates worlds in which our ideals 
are real, our wishes fulfilled, our most daring aspirations and hopes are satis- 
fied. Imagination disposes of a secret magic, it transforms the sensuous into a 
spiritual and the spiritual into a sensuous, thus uniting the opposite spheres; it 
may penetrate the Supreme Will and Intelligence, if assisted by that Will and 
Intelligence itself. While discursive logic masters the finite, imagination serves 
the apprehension of the Infinite. 


The astounding capacity of imagination is already observable and opera- 
tive in the realm of artistic production; in a more profound and more mysteri- 
ous sense it unfolds its potentialities in the realm of spiritual experience. The 
very word “spirit” points to the imaginative elements which distinguish spirit 
from mind or reason. Ideas like heaven and hell are not logical concepts, they 
are images comprehended by spiritual imagination; the same is true with respect 
to figures like the angels, the serpent, Adam and Eve, and so forth. It is also 
true when we apprehend events like the creation of the world, the appearance 
of God in the burning bush or on Mount Sinai, and all the other miraculous 
interventions which the Bible reports. Spiritual imagination alone permits 
us to understand the meaning and significance of the background and frame 
of Scripture, of all those features which characterize the uniqueness and holi- 
ness of divine revelation. 

A philosophy of religon, it seems to me, can discharge its arduous and 
hazardous task only if it honours and interprets the function and impact of 
spiritual imagination. Thereby it touches in the only worthy and the only 
adequate fashion upon the mystery of God Himself without violating the 
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bounds of its human enterprise and paves the path to Sacred Theology. Thus 
it reconciles the human philosophical and the divine religious spheres insofar 
as they can be reconciled by the thinking and searching mind. 

Early Christian thinkers who in many respects were more sensitive than 
the moderns to the particular difficulties of a philosophy of religion, used the 
terms “figurative” and “mysterious” alternatively, thereby pointing to the 
role of imagination in grasping what the intellect cannot grasp. Following 
the example of St. Paul they also indulged and delighted in forming paradoxical 
statements, because they felt that the Divine Logos challenges the human logic. 

The logic of theology is the logic of the divine Logos. It leaves behind 
the pedestrian stride of intellectual demonstration and follows spiritual imagin- 
ation in its lofty flight. While logical methods of the intellect succeed in their 
own domains, the logic of the heart, to use the term of Pascal, is sovereign in 
religious Thought. 

Not logic, but spiritual imagination arouses faith and kindles the flame 
of that courage which enables us to stand the tragic facts of life; not logic, 
but spiritual imagination inspires the human soul so that man can expose him- 
self unflinchingly to the hostility of an unimaginative and spiritless world. Not 
logic, but spiritual imagination converted the pagan nations to Christianity. 
Not logic, but spiritual imagination is the fountainhead of the parables of 
Jesus. 

Today spiritual imagination is needed more than at any time since the 
rise of Christianity. A new paganism and, what is worse, a most aggressive 
atheism threaten faith. In such an hour nothing can help mankind but un- 
daunted loyalty to the spirit of love which is the spirit of God, a spirit exalted 
in the imaginative words of Paul: “As many as are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.. . . I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us... .” 
(Ro. 8: 14, 18). 
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Interpretations of Amsterdam * 


THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
By Henry P. Van Dusen 


HE First responsibility of the Amsterdam Assembly was to bring the 

World Council of Churches formally to birth. Almost exactly half of the 
fortnight’s agenda was allocated to this phase of the Assembly’s work; the 
other half, to formulating the Christian mind on the most urgent issues con- 
fronting the member churches. Doubtless, it is the latter declarations which 
have captured press headlines and which will loom largest in oral reports of the 
Assembly. But, in the long view, the decisions regarding the structure and 
program of the Council may be recognized as much the more important half 
of the accomplishments of Amsterdam. 


Pronouncements in the broad area of “‘message,” however useful for im- 
mediate discussion, can hardly be expected to offer guidance to the churches 
for longer than the five-year interval before the second Assembly. The launch- 
ing of the World Council itself is an achievement which, God grant, will 
endure for decades, possibly for centuries, with constantly enlarging signifi- 
cance for the whole of Christendom. 


The business of the Assembly was carried forward in seven committees 
which met through the afternoons of five days and presented their recommen- 
dations to plenary sessions in the closing hours. 


The first committee was charged with consideration of formal constitu- 
tional questions. It reviewed a number of proposed amendments to the original 
constitution, all proposed by the Provisional Committee which had directed 
the affairs of the Council through the war decade. Only one of the amend- 
ments is of major importance. The Utrecht Constitution provided that places 
in the Assembly and the Central (ad interim) Committee should be allocated 
to the member churches in geographical groups. This arrangement proved un- 
workable in certain areas. It aroused protest from certain churches which 
opposed the recognition of any geographical intermediary between the churches 
and the Council. Some of the Protestants urged that places be allocated through 
world confessional bodies. But this device was equally impracticable since sev- 
eral of the Confessions are not organized to function administratively, and was 
no less unacceptable to large numbers of churches which do not desire to be 
represented in the World Council on a confessional basis. The Provisional Com- 
mittee had hit upon the happy proposal, which was accepted, that the Assembly 





* Reprinted by permission of editors of “‘Christianity and Crisis.” 
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itself should determine allocations to its Central Committee, and that the latter 
should distribute places in the next Assembly. Thus the most serious threat of 
sharp division—beween the advocates of confessional vs. regional representa- 
tion—was avoided. 


Committee II, under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Chichester, was 
concerned with matters of “policy.” Its task was to review the lines of activity 
which the World Council had been carrying on during the “provisional” period, 
many of which had sprung up unforeseen under the exigencies of war-time 
demands, to redefine the Council’s conception of its own nature and authority, 
to recommend its future organization, and to examine its relations with other 
ecumenical bodies. Technically, the “provisional” organization in its every 
aspect ceased to function at the moment the Council came formally into exist- 
ence; theoretically, the Assembly might have determined to sponsor an entirely 
different type of organization with an entirely different program. It is a 
tribute to the wisdom of its “provisional” administration that, after most 
careful and critical scrutiny, it was decided to continue the program vir- 
tually unmodified. The work will go forward in twelve divisions. In addi- 
tion to the General Secretariat, provision is made for nine departments, 
each with its committee, as follows:—Faith and Order, Study, Reconstruc- 
tion and Inter-Church Aid Youth, the Ecumenical Institute, Internation- 
al Affairs (in collaboration with the International Missionary Council), 
Prisoners of War, Finance and Business, and Promotion and Publicity. Only 
the last named is new. In addition, a Commission on Women’s Work in the 
Church and a Secretary for Evangelism were authorized. 


The heaviest burden of work and the most critical recommendations fell 
to the Committee on Program and Budget, under the remarkably skilled and 
effective direction of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. After prolonged study, 
the committee finally proposed an overall budget for 1949 totalling $539,660. 
Of this, $176,660 is for Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid and is to be 
expended as received from Reconstruction Committees in “giving” countries. 
$60,000 for the Ecumenical Institute is available from funds donated by Mr. 
Rockefeller two years ago to launch the Institute. Gifts of $3,000 toward one 
special project are anticipated. This leaves exactly $300,000 for the general 
work of the World Council for which the delegates of the churches made them- 
selves responsible. But to this must be added $66,100 for the maintenance of 
American support to be secured through the Friends of the World Council in 
the United States. In comparison with the budgets of certain of our denom- 
inational and interdenominational bodies, this must appear a modest amount. 
But, in comparison with the pitiful resources with which the Council has been 
carrying on its activities heretofore, it requires roughly a doubling of previous 
contributions. The responsibility of the American churches—in the present 
disordered state of international finance, a quite disproportionate share—is not 
less than 75% of the total. On the readiness of American Christians to as- 
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sume this burden, the whole program of the World Council largely hangs. 


Much of the most interesting discussion is embodied in findings of four 
smaller committees, dealing with special “Concerns of the Churches.” Two 
of these reflect the quickened interest in and of the laity which is nearly world- 
wide and is one of the most heartening features of the present church situa- 
tion. Under the able direction of Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the most com- 
prehensive survey of “The Life and Work of Women in the Church” ever at- 
tempted had been summarized in a brief preliminary report; a four day con- 
ference of some sixty foremost women Christian leaders just prior to the As- 
sembly scrutinized this material and gathered its lessons into recommendations; 
a committee chaired by Miss Sarah Chakko of India reviewed the whole subject 
and presented it to the Assembly; authorization for the publication of a much 
fuller report and the creation of a special standing Commission on Women’s 
Work in the Church with staff and budgetary provisions were voted. Dr, Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, Director of the Lutheran Layman’s Movement in America, 
guided his committee to a vigorous statement on “The Significance of the Laity 
in the Church,” The baffling theme of “The Christian Approach to the Jews” 
was dealt with in an admirably balanced declaration drafted ‘by Bishop Angus 
Dun of Washington, D.C. The fourth small committee prepared the Assembly 
for strong positive action on problems of Christian reconstruction and relief. 


It remains to speak of the leadership chosen to guide the World Council 
through the first testing period of its regular existence. Dr. John R. Mott was 
elevated to the unique status of Honorary President. The joint Presidium was 
continued and enlarged from four to six. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of Upsala, Archbishop Germanos of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and Dr. Marc Boegner of France are joined by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
the American Methodist Church and Dean T. C, Chao of China. The Provi- 
sional Committee of thirty-five members lays down its commission and is suc- 
ceeded by a Central Committee of ninety. Many new persons without exten- 
sive previous knowledge of the Council’s life insure the infusion of fresh 
blood. Many old faces disappear, including some who have carried major 
responsibilities and whose experience and judgment may be sorely missed— 
Dr. J. H. Oldham and Sir Walter Moberley of England, Dr. George C. Pidgeon 
of Canada, President Abdel R. Wentz who has represented the Lutherans of 
America with singular fidelity and grace, and perhaps most of all, Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, U.T.S. ’15, the principal architect of the Amsterdam Assembly 
as chairman of its Arrangements Committee, who, through all the “ten forma- 
tive years,” has poured into the service of the World Council gifts of wisdom, 
enthusiasm and self-effacing leadership unsurpassed by any other committee 
member. To the pivotal post of chairman of the Central Committee, Dr, G. 
K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, has been elected. With the single exception 
of Dr. Mott, he brings the longest and fullest experience of the ecumenical de- 
velopments of modern times; no one is more widely known or more universally 
respected among the leaders of all the churches. The reorganization provides 
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for at least five Associate General Secretaries, one of whom is Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, U.T.S. °17, with offices located in New York, London, and possibly 
the Far East as well as Geneva. But, for the central role of General Secretary, 
there was never for a moment thought beyond one person. As one after another 
of the early leaders has been removed by death—William Temple, William 
Paton, William Adams Brown and others—heavier and heavier responsibilities, 
not only for day-by-day administration but also for policy decisions of the 
highest consequence, have fallen upon Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft until the 
World Council of Churches without his hand on its helm has become almost 
inconceivable. To the great satisfaction of the entire Assembly, his immeasur- 
able contributions received recognition at the hands of his Fatherland through 
one of the highest honors in the gift of the Queen of Holland, and at the hands 
of the Council itself in election as its first General Secretary. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL AT AMSTERDAM 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


N ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE is at once a thrilling and a disheartening 
experience. It is thrilling because there are so many evidences of a genu- 
ine unity of faith and life beyond the national and denominational differences 
which divide Christendom. One has the feeling that the church does really 
worship one Lord who rules its mind beyond differences of administrations and 
diversities of gifts. One realizes too that there is not only a given unity but 
also a growing unity. Misunderstandings are actually being overcome in days 
of fruitful discussion and common prayer. New definitions resolve old per- 
plexities. New insights make for a genuine exchange of the various gifts of 
grace in the various traditions of Christendom. 


The conference just ended at Amsterdam was particularly heartening be- 
cause it brought a long history of growing understanding to both a culmina- 
tion and a new beginning. Here the churches committed themselves to each 
other officially in such a way that it marks a real milestone in their history. 
They have done something irrevocably. They cannot be quite the same again. 
They have decided that they will maintain this permanent instrument of unity 
in which they may encounter each other in the spirit of charity rather than 
competition, through which they will engage in many common tasks and in 
mutual support of each other; and by the aid of which they will seck to 
appropriate each other’s treasures of faith and of grace. The conference was 
heartening too because of the strong note on the renewal of the church as 
the real objective. It was recognized how frequently the causes of disunity are 
also the roots of the church’s irrelevance to the problems of men today. The 
emphasis was not upon unity merely that a united church might gain the 
authority which a divided church lacked. It was fortunately recognized again 
and again that the truth of the Gospel had its own authority which was not 
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derived from the church but which was frequently prevented from) reaching 
the hearts of needy people because of the various sins of the church, its flight 
from the world into irrelevance, its alliance with powerful classes and groups 
in society, its mixing the notes of national self-esteem with the truth of the 
Gospel, its failure to preach a prophetic word of judgment to the proud and 
the complacent, and its neglect of the poor and needy, The emphasis was upon 
a renewed church, more instant to show forth the love and mercy of Christ 
to those whom the tumults of modern history have reduced to despair; more 
courageous in exalting the majesty of a crucified and risen Savior against all 
principalities and powers; and more ready to make the church a true com- 
munity of grace in which racial, national and class distinctions are overcome. 
It was felt that the reunion of the churches must be a part of a total process 
of its renewal. 


One heard the witness of the so-called younger churches, the representa- 
tives of Asia and Africa, and one realized that the great missionary movement 
begun over a century ago, was beginning to bear fruit in the universalization 
of the church in history as well as in idea. The younger churches brought 
new insights into the discussion which prevented many a possible one-sided 
emphasis. Furthermore the discussions between the older churches on polity 
and order, on theology and the life of the church, revealed how much of what 
divides the church represents facets of truth which belong in a total unity. 
When, for instance, the communion service was held according to the rite of 
the Dutch Reformed Church on Sunday morning with most of the delegates 
participating, many representatives of the liturgical churches felt that the spe- 
cial form of the service, involving the seating of the communicants around a 
common table and the passing of the communion cup from one communicant 
to another, was a more vivid reminder of the historic last supper and a more 
telling sacramental exposition of the words “‘this do in remembrance of me” 
than any alternative service. These notes of appreciation were generally associ- 
ated with criticisms of the words of introduction to the communion which 
expressed a rather hard legalism, a strict separation of the goats who could 
not participate in the communion from the sheep who could. If the definition 
of the sinners had not been so archaic and had described the relevant sins of 
our own day one would have had the feeling that no one really had the right 
to participate, since no one is worthy to do so. One was tempted to forget 
that the sacrament is for repentant sinners and that there must be a note of 
gratitude and rejoicing in it for the mercy of God. 


This is merely one illustration of the real ecumenical problem and promise: 
the endless possibilities offered to the churches to learn of one another rather 
than to hold jealously to their own particular emphases, practices or traditions. 

The assembly was distressing as well as heartening because it is so apparent 
that most churches actually do assume that they have the only right order, 
theology, or way of life. Statements of agreement were sometimes so general 
and vague that they said practically nothing at all. In these vague statements 
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neither significant agreement nor significant disagreement is clarified. The 
amount of sheer empty verbiage which flows in an ecumenical gathering is 
so great that it seems like a mighty stream of murky water which threatens to 
engulf the necessarily tiny streams of grace and truth. 


The Anglo-Saxon world, unwilling to sacrifice the freedom of historical 
criticism of the Bible as a real and lasting achievement of the liberal move- 
ment, was baffled by the growing literalism of the continent. Thus Karl 
Barth fought for the rights of women in the church against ecclesiastical tradi- 
tionalists who were certain that a priest must be a man because Jesus was a 
man or even because God is masculine. But the thoughtful women in the 
church were not so well pleased when Barth took back in the name of Biblical 
literalism what he had won against tradition. He warned the women to be most 
careful not to violate any of the Biblical, mainly Pauline, injunctions about 
the place of women in the church. He granted that some of these were “‘time- 
bound” and were therefore not the word of the Lord. But he never made clear 
just by what measure you determine what is timebound in Scripture and 
what is not. 


Perhaps the most discouraging aspect of an ecumenical gathering is the 
complacency with which pious representatives of the churches approach the 
problems of the relativity of historic viewpoints. Considering that the Chris- 
tian faith has in its essence a profound understanding of the fact that man is 
man and not God and that he does not easily achieve a timeless truth, being 
himself involved in all the conditions and contingencies of time, one should 
imagine that Christians would have a little more appreciation of the contingent 
and conditioned character of particular theological, liturgical and ecclesiastical 
traditions. The fact that Christ himself transcends these historical contingen- 
cies is recognized because it is realized that it is the power of His mercy which 
draws Christians together above and beyond their differences. But almost every 
theological or ecclesiastical tradition insists upon adding something which be- 
longs to the historically contingent to this final truth and regarding it as abso- 
lute. It does this with a curious air of complacency which makes one under- 
stand the belief of the secular age that the one way to get rid of fanaticism is 
to get rid of religion. There were touching and gracious examples at Amster- 
dam of the mood of humility and charity, of the readiness to learn as well as 
to teach. But there were also many examples of the opposite mood, which 
were obvious enough even though they were expressed with the greatest urban- 
ity and never in terms of a shrill polemic. One realized from all this that the 
ecumenical process had only begun and that it had a long and hard road ahead; 
and that indeed the church would have to be shaken and disturbed by the hand 
of God much more than it has been before there could be a more genuine dis- 
position of each not to look at his own things but also at the things of the 
other. 

In contrast to the sharp differences of conviction on almost every ques- 
tion of theology and polity there was a remarkable consensus on social issues. 
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The churches cannot agree in defining what the true church is, but they have 
a fairly common mind on what it should do in the present world. The old 
contrast between American activism and continental quietism has disappeared 
completely. The European churches awakened to their social responsibilities in 
the last tragic decade. In doing so they have become considerably more radical 
than most American churches. With this radical (generally socialist) political 
conviction they combine an eschatological note, an insistence on the final tri- 
umph of Christ over sin, evil and death, no matter what may happen in the 
next year or decade or century. This note of New Testament faith was found 
very baffling by many Americans who thought it connoted irresponsibility to- 
ward the pressing problems of the world. Indeed it was expressed in words 
which seemed to suggest the possibility of human beings achieving a kind of 
timeless serenity, which had no concerns with this world. Yet the same men 
who baffled us with such words insisted that the church was much too senti- 
mental in dealing with problems of political justice. It found some of the 
Anglo-Saxon devotion to such matters as the human rights declaration of the 
United Nations quite irrelevant in the light of the more pressing decisions con- 
fronting the world. Despite the presence of many church leaders from behind 
the iron curtain, only one, the well known Professor Hromadka of Prague es- 
poused the Russian cause. Every one else was apprehensive about a possible war 
but every one also seemed quite certain that the best way to avoid it was not 
to yield to Russian pressure. 


There is no sympathy for communism among Christians in Europe. But 
there is a great deal of hope in it in Asia. It was interesting to hear Bishops 
from India and China argue that communism must not be too rigorously con- 
demned since the millions of Asia were attracted to it by genuine needs arising 
out of their poverty, their resentment against Western imperialism and the 
white man’s arrogance. One has the uneasy feeling that, as certainly as the 
march of communism is stopped in Europe, it is on the march in Asia. 


This note from Asia served to divide the conference on communism but 
to increase the consensus on a generally radical approach to social and economic 
issues. More conservative Americans did not challenge this general consensus 
on political issues partly, it seemed, because they were convinced as Christians, 
rather than as political partisans, that the indictment of the old order in the 
West was necessary and justified from a Christian standpoint. 


Beyond these particular political convictions the discussions at Amsterdam 
did give the impression that the churches were more certainly in a process of 
renewal than in a process of reunion. Few saw the irrelevance of many churches 
to the immediate and the ultimate issues of life very clearly and they constantly 
insisted that the church must help men to solve the immediate issues of social 
justice and community and to preach the Gospel of the Crucified and Risen 
Lord more boldly and faithfully that men may not despair in a day of social 
anxiety, insecurity and frustration. 
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EAST AND WEST IN AMSTERDAM 
By John C. Bennett 


| Epo Limit myself in this article to what Amsterdam said about one 
thing—the conflict between East and West. It had been freely predicted 
that this would be the greatest issue at Amsterdam and that proved to be the 
case, but what actually happened was different from what could have been 
predicted. 


In personnel the Assembly was overwhelmingly Western. But it was by 
no means a front for the West, much less a front for America. One of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the Assembly was the effectiveness with 
which the representatives of the younger churches from Asia and Africa spoke. 
In matters of theology they were often closest to American Christians, but in 
political outlook they reflected to some degree the revolt against Western Cap- 
italism of which Communism is the most extreme expression. They were not 
Communists, but they brought to the Assembly great awareness of the rea- 
sons for the appeal of Communism te multitudes of people. The impulse be- 
hind the revolution against imperialism, race discrimination, and against cap- 
italism, which is so characteristic of Asia and Africa, was felt in the Assembly 
most vividly as a result of the contribution of these leaders of the younger 
churches. 


Professor Joseph Hromadka from Czechoslovakia in one of the main 
addresses, and in a more informal manner on other occasions, was the repre- 
sentative of many absent Europeans who at least share the Communist criti- 
cism of the West. Hromadka played a very constructive part in the Assembly. 
He kept it fully aware of realities that its members could easily have forgotten. 
I think that he underrates the danger that when once Communism has gained 
power there may be no way of mitigating its totalitarianism, and that he 
fails to see the opportunities for radical reform in the interests of justice in 
Western democracy, but he did not use the occasion for propaganda and at 
times his own criticisms of Russia and of Communism were a sign of genuine 
Christian independence. When Professor Hromadka and Mr. Dulles spoke 
on the same program, one did see in them the representatives of two very dif- 
ferent worlds and yet neither subordinated Christian loyalty to politics, and on 
that occasion there was apparent a dimension that is absent when the same is- 
sues are discussed in the United Nations. 


The East-West conflict was discussed in different ways in both the third 
and fourth sections of the Assembly, the one dealing with the Disorder of So- 
ciety and the other with the International Disorder. In the reports of both 
sections there is great emphasis upon personal freedom, upon the subordination 
of the state and of economic systems to man and his essential rights and respon- 
sibilities as a person. There is a complete rejection of political totalitarianism 
in both reports. Section III said: “It is a part of the mission of the church to 
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raise its voice of protest wherever men are the victims of terror, wherever 
they are denied such fundamental human rights as the right to be secure against 
arbitrary arrest, and wherever governments use torture and cruel punishments 
to intimidate consciences of men.” Amsterdam was entirely clear on this issue 
of essential human freedom. It did avoid identifying this freedom with the 
institutions of Western Capitalism, and it also avoided the self-righteous con- 
demnation of Communism that is always the temptation of the church. There 
was a great difference between the attitude of Amsterdam toward Communism 
and that of the Roman Church. 


It is probable that the part of the report of Section III which deals with 
Communism and Capitalism will arouse more discussion in America than any 
other statements from Amsterdam. There is one sentence in particular that 
has attracted the attention of the press. When it was first received by the 
Assembly and given publicity the sentence was as follows: “The Christian 
church rejects the ideologies of both Communism and Capitalism, and should 
seek to draw men away from the false assumption that these are the only alter- 
natives.” That sentence was misunderstood partly because it seemed to put 
Communism and Capitalism on exactly the same level and partly because 
many people denied that Capitalism has any ideology. The paragraph as a 
whole explained the point but most readers of the press could be expected to 
know only the one sentence. So, the words laissez faire were added before 
“Capitalism” in order to suggest more precisely the nature of the ideology 
under attack. It was the original intention in using the word “ideology” in 
connection with Capitalism to distinguish between the false claims of Capital- 
ism, the claim, for example, that “justice will follow as a by-product of free 
enterprise,” on the one hand, and the Capitalistic mechanisms of production on 
the other. The former, identified as ideology, were condemned; the latter 
were regarded as, in themselves, morally neutral. 


This report did not criticize Communism and Capitalism in the same way. 
It emphasizes several points of conflict between Christianity and “the atheistic 
Marxian Communism of our day” and then it speaks of conflicts between 
Christianity and Capitalism. But the criticisms of Communism point to intrin- 
sic elements in the present Communist movement, whereas the criticisms of 
Capitalism point to tendencies which have been in some measure counteracted 
by such factors as trade unions, social legislation, and responsible management. 
The criticism of these Capitalistic tendencies is very strong but it is recognized 
that under Capitalism there is freedom to correct them, that it is not a total- 
itarian system, that it does not include a complete philosophy of life and there- 
fore it creates difficulties for Christians on fewer levels than is the case with 
Communism. Capitalism is criticized for the tendency to subordinate the 
meeting of human needs to “the economic advantages of those who have the 
most power over its institutions,” for the tendency to produce serious inequal- 
ities, for the practical materialism that it has encouraged, and for subjecting 
the people to “‘a kind of fate which has taken the form of such social catas- 
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trophes as mass unemployment.” This report calls for new solutions which do 
not follow the stereotypes of Communism or Socialism or Capitalism. It repre- 
sents a rejection of 'the dogmas that are advanced to defend all such systems, 
and it points in what must be a general way in such an ecumenical document, 
to the positive goals toward which society should move. 


It is highly significant that in the many hours of discussion in the Sec- 
tion, this report was never once criticized from the side of the conservative 
defender of Capitalism, and only once was that even suggested in the two-hour 
discussion in the Plenary Session of the Assembly. Indeed, the first speaker 
in its behalf was a leader of the younger Tories in the British House of Com- 
mons. There were, however, many critics who would have preferred a more 
complete condemnation of Capitalism. I mention this because it indicates how 
far the churches in general have moved in recent years away from assumptions 
that are still dominant in America. But I mention it also as a sign of the com- 
plete absence of any attempt on the part of Americans to use the Assembly to 
provide a sanction for American institutions. This is very encouraging and it 
leads one to believe that the ecumenical community can transcend the East- 
West conflict in at least one important respect. 
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The Scientists and the Bomb 
By Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 


© RECENT development involving the relationship between scientists and 
N religion has attracted more attention than the reaction of the atomic 
scientists to the discovery of the atom bomb. In radical reversal of a long tra- 
dition of the disinterested laboratory, the scientists who worked in the atomic 
projects organized into groups whose purpose was to educate the public about 
the meaning of atomic energy and to lobby for civilian atomic control. Four 
groups’ composed strictly of scientists have found unity in a fifth group, The 
National Committee for Atomic Information, having both scientific and lay 
membership. The twelve points of the NCAI form a reliable guide to the gen- 
eral position of all the groups. They may be summarized as follows: 


1. Atomic energy has opened a new era—‘“It will transform our way 
of life.” 


2. The atom bomb is the most devastating weapon known. 


w 


. Bombs already improved over those previously used are even more 
deadly. 

4. There is no defense against the atom bomb. 

5. The United States is vulnerable to atomic attack. 

6. There is no monopoly of the secret. 

7. Other countries can soon produce the atom bomh. 

8. Stockpiles will be developed around the world in five years. 

9. World control can end this menace. 

10. The United States has a plan for such control. 

11. The atom must be our servant, not our master. 

12. Everybody has a personal stake in this; we cannot turn back, but 


must go forward. 


This deveolpment has generally been hailed as having unique religious sig- 
nificance, and pointing to the assumption of ethical and religious concern on 
the part of the scientists. It is wise to pause in careful assessment of its mean- 
ing however, for the movement has not had revolutionary effects and in some 
respects has petered out. Although unprecedented, the reaction of the scientists 
was not unheralded. Considerably prior to the posing of the problem so sharply 
by the bomb there had been from within scientific circles, as from without, 





7 Oak Ridge Scientists, Los Alamos Scientists, Federation of American Scientists, and the 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago. 
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an open and developing challenge of the adequacy of experimental “‘disinter- 
estedness.” Like many, but not all, new developments this challenge had been 
made most openly on the academic level; it is seen most clearly in the whole 
movement for the cultural stem in engineering education which has long seen 
the need to fit engineers for social as well as technical duties. Rather than 
forcing a development “de novo,” the atom bomb has crystallized a move- 
ment which has long been latent in scientific circles. 


It is still difficult, if not impossible, to assess the permanent influence of 
the political and educational activity of these scientists. It did secure a civilian 
control of atomic energy, and has laid the threat of atomic warfare before the 
public with considerable emphasis; but its hortatory insistence upon world 
government has been of little relevance to the East-West struggle in the United 
Nations, and it has never taken a clear cut or dramatic stand on the continued 
stockpiling of atom bombs. As this is written the air is full of talk of atomic 
war, and the scientists’ warnings seem to have had little effect upon the tradi- 
tional assumption of the efficacy of defense as preventive for war, and war as 
cure for aggression. For all the dire threats we have heard about atomic destruc- 
tion we seem to be heading into a situation where it may yet come upon us. 


THE REACTION ITSELF 


Beyond the common recognition that the atom bomb has presented man- 
kind with a weapon of revolutionary character and importance there has been 
little agreement concerning the exact implication of the bomb. This may 
sound strange, for the activity of the scientists in the political field has shown 
a peculiar unity of purpose and an almost united voice. Close scrutiny yields 
data showing sharp differences among the scientists in evaluating the danger 
of the bomb. The first, and by far the most common, one holds the bomb to 
be a radically new problem demanding revolutionary controls. It argues that 
there is no present or future defense against the bomb, and that if it gets 
out of hand in a future war, civilization is doomed. It has been with this 
premise that most of the educational programs described above have been 
undertaken. 


On the other hand there has been a limited and occasional statement by 
scientific. men that the atom bomb is a new, terrible, but not radically differ- 
ent weapon, which may be properly regarded as another epoch making instru- 
ment which has created, in proportion to its size, no more radical problem 
than the bow and arrow created when it was first discovered. For convenience 
we shall call this the “new gun” theory. 


These two positions are indicated here, not to deny there is agreement upon 
several basic points, but to indicate the manner in which technical judgments 
sometimes are colored by other considerations. The exact destructive capacity 
of full scale atomic war can be predicted only by guess, and it would be im- 
possible to make any accurate guess. In regard to these two positions, note 
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that those who felt a particular responsibility for the development of world 
government may well have been too dogmatic about “One World or None,” 
while those who believed in the inevitability of progress, or wished to minimize 
the danger involved in science’s latest product, have stressed the “new gun” 
interpretation. This being said, we must not fail to admit the universality of 
the scientific judgment that the bomb is neither a theoretical secret nor prac- 
tical monopoly, and that whatever else be true, it raises some pressing issues. 

The reaction of the scientists has been motivated by fear and by a sense 
of involvement. The feat of the scientists has been rooted primarily in con- 
cern for the future of western civilization. In the main the consideration of 
the scientists has assumed that existence per se, as well as the quality and 
structure of western civilization is at stake. Generally speaking, the scientists 
have not worried about the possibility that one nation can use the bomb to be 
a world ruler, and one of them has gone so far as to suggest that should the 
United Nations fail, the American task would be to conquer the world to pre- 
vent its physical destruction in a future atomic war. Obviously this places 
stress on existence at the expense of moral considerations. 

Another reason for the fear of the scientists is more provincial and selfish. 
They are afraid of the enslavement of science. Bitterly disillusioned by their 
experience with military censorship, government red tape, and public apathy, 
they seek a “laissez-faire” research. There is considerably more justification 
for completely free research than more completely free profit, for there is little 
doubt but what creative advance springs from freedom and leisure. We must 
support the scientists in seeking freedom, particularly when their present reac- 
tion indicates at face value an assumption of the responsibilities entailed. How- 
ever, we must never forget that research is always backed in part by finance; 
if not the finance of industry, then of government. The general tendency ot 
scientists to prefer industry is not unrelated to salary considerations and to 
conservative political bias afraid of government in business. 

From the religious point of view, the sense of guilt and involvement which 
has been expressed not a few times by atomic scientists is of most interest. 
There is bound to be frustration from a project like the making of the bomb 
and the horror which comes from it. The guilt of the scientists (which we 
all share) defies rational and Pelagian categories. The scientists are anxious to 
show that it was the threat of Axis development of an atom bomb that started 
their crusade, but this apologetic never quite clears them from a sense of in- 
volvement. The very fact of its development, and of the political activity 
already mentioned, may in part be compensation for the involvement they feel. 
To say this is to commend, not condemn, for only a callousness of the crudest 
sort could produce a bomb which was used to destroy a city and remain 
unmoved. 

Even though it has had this religious dimension (which was not really 
understood by the scientists) the level of the reaction has been political and 
educational rather than theological. A distinction is made between the level 
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of faith and that of morals primarily for purposes of fruitful analysis. The 
scientists were in no position, either in training or organization, to offer any 
but an educational program designed to arouse public opinion. This is nearer a 
religious level than the aesthetic or primitive bliss (to use Kierkegaard’s cate- 
gories) which sees in science no ethical implications. Nevertheless we must not 
identify religion with ethics, or reduce the message of the Christian faith to a 
hortatory insistence that we must control the bomb or perish. When we speak 
of science as having found a prophetic message in these atomic scientists we 
must not forget that prophets must be followed by evangelists. 

In another sense the reaction may be called naive. The advocacy of world 
government as a panacea has ignored the problem as it now exists in the world. 
The view that nationalism alone is a bloc to effective international control of 
atomic energy assumes too easily that it is the cause of all differences. The 
assumption that civilan control of atomic energy would hasten the coming of 
an atomic utopia, and the very failure to recognize that atomic power will be 
attended with the corruptions that all other forms of power have been caught 
in, are both indications of a superficial understanding of the complexity the 
problem of power. The naive character of the reaction is indicated by the 
desperation of its appeal. We have been barraged with admonitions in terms 
of “either/or” and life or death. There has been little consideration of what 
would remain for faith and value should events be so complicated as to pre- 
clude the heeding of the scientist’s warnings about involvement in any future 
conflicts. In remaining on an ethical level the reaction has been unable to come 
to grips with the guilt so keenly felt by the scientists. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS IN THE REACTION 


All through their activity the scientists have assumed that the problem of 
man is moral. While a full naturalism, in which ethics replaces faith, is not 
shared articulately by the average physical scientist, he has not been unaffected 
by the liberal religious aim of making the sole expression and function of faith 
the prompting of ethical action, or the secularism which completely divorces 
the one from the other. Sin to the average scientist, if the category is used at 
all, is a lag of ethics behind technology, and he usese the phrase “morals must 
catch up” quite glibly. 

Pressing the assumption that the problem of man is moral still further, 
the scientist tends to feel he can solve the problem by “moral engineering.” A 
deficiency of ethical techniques is blamed for mankind’s present situation, and 
the scientist is apt to look with shortened temper upon the statesmen who has 
difficulty matching the building of the bomb with the building of a United 
Nations. If the problem of man is a deficiency of moral skill, the hortatory 
approach of the scientists—scaring people into demanding a united world—is 
somewhat out of context. 

The scientists tended to consider that the bomb has made a solution of 
this moral problem of man more urgent, and therefore more likely, rather than 
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more complicated and involved, perhaps less likely. They have assumed that 
the situation called for a wisdom but even more than a wisdom, a public will- 
ingness to make a choice between two alternatives—atomic utopia or atomic de- 
struction. It has taken into account neither the sin of man nor the tendency 
of his freedom to produce tragic consequence. It has forgotten that scientific 
discovery in the past has yielded both good and evil powers, and has seemed 
unwilling to admit that atomic power will find expression in both good and 
bad results in the future. As far as the bomb itself is concerned there has been 
no distinct recognition that it is a new, possibly absolute, source of corruption, 
and that it may preclude all use of force calculated to preserve structures of 
order. The assumption that the impact of the bomb will scare humanity into 
cooperation it has heretofore been unwilling to accept, and that this coopera- 
tion will be accompanied by utopian benefits from peacetime atomic energy is 
properly described as a “simple moralism.” It confuses the urgency of a prob- 
lem with probability of cure. 

The idea that science is morally neutral has long been the philosophical 
basis for the “‘disinterested laboratory.” With the passing of the latter tradi- 
tion there has been very little challenge of the former assumption. The con- 
tinued presence of the assumption of the moral neutrality of science is evidenced 
clearly in the idea that the public is to choose between atomic utopia and atomic 
suicide. When we hold that science is not morally neutral we are not saying 
that certain forms of scientific power cannot be turned equally to good and 
bad use; rather we are suggesting certain expressions of scientific invention to 
lend themselves to uses of a morally inferior type and other expressions to lend 
themselves to uses of a better type. One can see this in comparing gun powder 
with powder for dusting garden bugs. The inherent quality of few scientific 
products is strictly neutral. Moreover, the moral neutrality of science has too 
often been confused with the moral neutrality of the scientist, so that he has 
not felt a particular responsibility for the use to which his products have been 
put. The guilt felt by many of the atomic scientists may be an indication of 
a practical overcoming of this use of the idea of the moral neutrality of science: 
the scientists know they cannot easily extricate themselves from the total issue 
involved in the bomb. 

With significant exceptions, scientists tend to assume that they can equate 
the significance of their thought about “religious” matters with that of any 
other, even that of theology. In some regards the public—theologically illiter- 
ate—forces this trend; it most unscientifically accepts the pronouncements 
made by scientists as having final validity. This trend, based more on implicit 
assumption than on explicit assertion, might be termed the “theologianship” 
of all scientists” wherein the criterion of thought is “common sense.” 


EVALUATING THE REACTION 


There are difficulties in the reaction of the scientists which must not be 
dismissed too lightly. The disagreement between the radical view of the bomb’s 
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destructiveness and the “new gun” theory, and the motivations (practical or 
theoretical) back of the two views, indicate a strange mix of scientific judg- 
ment and immediate interest. Perhaps this raises a question as to how scientific 
one can be if he has immediate ethical interest. We have also pointed out the 
unwise tendency of much of the reaction to assume that the bomb, because 
of its urgency, makes the probability of world organization higher. This for- 
gets the complications heaped by the bomb into the present international situa- 
tion. The widespread tendency on the part of many scientists to look with 
impatience, and even scorn, upon political and social leaders who “bungle” 
amidst social complexities is inconsistent with the divisions among scientists, 
either between disciplines or national loyalties. 


There remain however more serious criticisms of the reaction. It has fore- 
shadowed a shift in attitude on the part of scientists from one of supposed dis- 
interestedness and neutrality to one accepting involvement and social respon- 
sibility. The shift may be of less significance than might at first be assumed. 
The demand that scientific power be morally used is not new to culture, for 
it has always been made by religion and ethics. One wonders if there may not 
be too simple an assumption on the part of both laymen and scientists, that 
the new interest of science in social consequences will yield significant fruits 
because science has grown a supposedly new dimension. Also one must inquire 
as to the content of “responsibility”, for there is little, if any, structure for 
ethical judgments in science per se. Is it not likely that scientists will take 
“responsibility” in terms understood from within the culture of which they are 
apart. It is not unlikely that Russian scientists and American scientists will 
find themselves opposed in an atomic war on grounds of “responsibility”. 


Science on the pre-ethical level and science on the ethical level may be 
alike in an assumption of the radical self-sufficiency of men. Trust in human 
skill on the first equates the development of technical skill with the onward 
march of the race. Trust in human skill on the moral level postulates a simple 
choice between good and evil and the willingness and unhindered freedom of 
man to make a proper choice. In either case the category of redemption is 
progress, and the instrument of redemption is the skill and the goodness of 
man. 

The almost universal assumption of the scientists that an easy ethical 
choice between destruction and a new era confronts mankind seems ample 
evidence that the reaction of the scientists is essentially moralistic. This is not 
without religious meaning because it is moralistic, for it shows that the atom 
bomb has broken a false “unity” of science and innocence; the breaking of such 
a unity is a presupposition of repentance and faith. The scientists have experi- 
enced a knowledge of sin—the development of ethical consciousness is the first 
step in religious awakening, and not, as naturalistic thought would suggest, 
or the present reaction of the scientists suppose, a sufficient one. 

Nevertheless, the reaction of the scientists is of high significance. It has 
broken the isolation of the laboratory, and caused the scientists to gain some 
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sense of social responsibility. While this may peter out, or has already petered 
out, since the horror of the bombings has been forgotten, its single expression 
among the physical scientists is of great significance. The loss of the “‘isolation- 
ist” view of the laboratory has presupposed a recognition of the involvement 
of science in the use of its discoveries. The fear, and more particularly the 
guilt, back of the scientist’s reaction have shown this. The reaction of the 
scientists may have prepared a background for the philosophers of science to 
reinterpret the relation of science to the moral demands of the culture of which 
it is a part, and to postulate greater dimensions of responsibility for science 
than it has heretofore been willing to assume. 

Not only may a cautious, but grateful realization of the significance of 
the ethical interest of scientists be made, but we may also note a certain will- 
ingness to admit the contingent nature of all technical advance. We have 
passed through an era of almost complete equating of scientific discovery with 
human progress. Any suggestion that scientific advance was in some regards 
a hazard to, or loss of, a unique quality in the freedom or situation of man, 
was met with unremitting scorn. Tragic context is unfamiliar in such a situa- 
tion. Now however, there may be willingness to face both the advance and 
losses involved in scientific development, and the scientists may actually be 
willing to recognize the plight of Prometheus. Expressions of regret that the 
bomb was ever made are not unknown among the scientists. 

Not only may scientists find new relevance in Greek tragedy, but also 
in the Christian gospel. The guilt and fear undeclying the moral level of the 
reaction demand not less than a religious answer. This religious answer is not 
found without a sense of need; the need is not realized until despair has de- 
manded a leap of faith. The reaction of the scientists contains elements to 
which faith can speak without reliance upon categories and references with 
which modern man is blissfully unaware. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE ATOMIC CRISIS 


It is obvious from our discussion that this reaction of the scientists is not 
a new revival, yet that it is a situation to’ which faith can speak with renewed 
vigor and strength. There are three areas in which the Christian faith can 
speak with renewed vigor and richness of insight. They are in the area of 
guilt and redemption, ethical commitment and obedience, and providence and 
eschatology. 

Pelagian and rational categories cannot explain the feelings of guilt of 
which the scientists speak. Both the apologetic citing of the need of making 
the bomb and the activity of cor “ern in which the scientists engaged after its 
making seem strangely impotent to take away the sense of guilt. The Augus- 
tinian understanding of the situation of man—the inevitability of his sin, the 
consequences of his finiteness, and his responsibility for evil, even evil done in 
face of necessity—is uniquely understanding of the plight of the scientists. 
Guilt cannot be overcome except by forgiving Love. The problem of mankind, 
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which is not technical deficiency, but willful and finite shortcoming, needs a 
radical and revolutionary power to break the closed circle of sin. This Chris- 
tianity finds in the cross and appropriates through faith. 

When we seek to handle the atom bomb from an ethical point of view we 
are likewise forced to rely upon a Christian structure. Any ethic which makes 
its decision merely on the basis of calculating the most expedient way to imple- 
ment the building of enduring value must face the possibility, not only that 
no real guidance for value can come from calculation, but that no possible 
procedure can come from calculation. The atom bomb has destroyed the long 
accepted assumption that force may be employed to preserve order, for any 
full scale atomic war will probably destroy all order. In face of such a dilemma 
there is unique relevance in an obedience ethic, where the vindication of a 
course of action is ultimately with God and not with the outcome of a particu- 
lar course of action. We face paralysis if we cannot make a leap of faith 
in ethics. 

Thirdly, the atom bomb has prepared a situation to which the eschatologi- 
cal framework of Christian faith is completely pertinent. In Christian faith 
the eschatological dimension is affirmative; in the scientists’ reaction it is with- 
out content. The atom bomb has forced a new discovery of eschatology on the 
part of religion itself—a discovery of profound significance bringing us close 
to the situation out of which the New Testament was written. We may assert, 
and must assert that God reigns, even during and beyond a possible destruction. 
Though the death of man be corporate and simultaneous, rather than scattered 
and individual, purpose and value can still be asserted. The “end” does not 
have to be avoided at the cost of lost moral integrity. It is not inconceivable 
that the ability to say “life doesn’t matter absolutely” may free us for the 
leaps of faith and dedication necessary if bargaining and calculative moralism 
is not to lead us to unwise pitfalls. The commitment of faith will free us for 
the leap of trust necessary for these times; yet we are never completely free; 
sin reappears to corrupt even the noblest leap. But this can be overcome in 
faith and repentance, and meanwhile the certainty of the faithful is in the 
Providence of God and not in the skill and the sufficiency of man. 


The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


T THE OPENING SERVICE, held in the James Memorial Chapel, September 

22, President Van Dusen conducted the usual Matriculation Service, 
during which the entering students, joined by the rest of the student body 
and faculty, declared their assent and support to the preamble of the Semin- 
ary’s constitution. Dr. Charles W. Iglehart was installed as Professor of Mis- 
sions and made his inaugural address on “The Christian Mission on Today’s 
Frontier.” 
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Two hundred and eighty-six students make this year’s entering class 
the largest in the history of the Seminary. The total Seminary enrollment 
of about six hundred includes forty-six foreign students who come from nine- 
teen countries. The continued use of Shanks Village and Reed House again 
provides housing for the large number of students who cannot be accommo- 
dated in the quadrangle. 

Three new members of the staff begin their work this year. Robert 
Pierce Beaver, Ph.D., is the new Curator of the Missionary Research Library. 
Jerald C. Brauer, B.D., is an Instructor in Church History, succeeding Donald 
H. Yoder. George William Webber, B.D. (U.T.S., ’48), succeeds Robert B. 
Appleyard as the Director of the Veterans Program. 


% % %* % 


At the one hundred and twelfth annual Commencement, held on the 
evening of May 18th, degrees were conferred on 124 students, in addition to 
the 54 who received degrees from Columbia University. The principal address 
was delivered by Dr. Richard J. Kroner, who was inducted as Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy of Religion. 

Mr. Benjamin Strong, President of the Board of Directors, announced at 
Commencement the appointment of the Reverend Robert James McCracken, 
D.D., Minister of the Riverside Church, New York City, as Lecturer in Prac- 
tical Theology. Dr. McCracken will begin his lectures with the opening of 
the academic year, September, 1949. 


* * %* % 


The 1948 Summer Session, of which Professor Frank W. Herriott was 
Director, brought 421 students to the Seminary, of whom 166 were candi- 
dates for degrees. Among the twenty-five members of the faculty were the 
following from Union Seminary: Harold W. Fildey, Marguerite Hazzard, Frank 
W. Herriott, John Knox, Richard J. Kroner, John T. McNeill and Samuel 
Terrien. The regular Summer Session was preceded by the Tutorial Inter- 
session, designed principally to accommodate those students who are complet- 
ing accelerated study. The Ministers’ Conference, of which Laurence Fenninger 
was Director, was divided into two sessions of two weeks each, in order to pro- 
vide housing for all who wished to attend. The total enrollment was 338. 
Among the lecturers at this Conference were three outstanding religious lead- 
ers from abroad: Dr. John Baillie, Professor of Divinity, New College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; Dr. John Short, Minister of the Richmond Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, Bournemouth, England; and Dr. John S$. Whale, Head Master 
of Mill Hill School, London, England. 


% * * % 


During the summer four members of the faculty were engaged in work 
of special interest abroad. President Van Dusen and Professors Bennett and 
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Niebuhr attended the Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam. Professor Paul Tillich spent three months in Germany lecturing at Frank- 
furt, Marburg and other universities. During this period he spoke in nineteen 
German cities. 

a ob ob od 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Benjamin 
Strong, President of the Board of Directors of the Seminary, by New York 
University at its Commencement in June. Bishops University, Lennoxville, 
Quebec, conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws upon Pro- 
fessor Frederick C. Grant. Professor John Knox was granted the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters by his Alma Mater, Randolph-Maccn College in 
Virginia. 


THE ALUMNI FUND 


The Alumni Fund, which the Alumni Association voted to inaugurate at 
its annual meeting last May, is the result mainly of a growing appreciation 
on the part of alumni of the Seminary’s pressing need for more adequate 
financial support. Income from endowment now provides only one-half the 
budget, as compared with three-fourths twenty years ago. With the most care- 
tul economy, $127,000 must be raised this year through contributions, in 
addition to endowment income and student fees, to meet essential needs. The 
Alumni Fund was also established because it was felt that the alumni, deeply 
loyal to Union, would welcome an opportunity to give a substantial and worthy 
sum to the expenses of the Seminary. With these facts in mind, a goal of 
$2,500.00 was set, to be raised through voluntary gifts from alumni during the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 


In comparison with amounts raised in recent years through the payment 
of annual alumni dues, and last year when $1,000.00 was voluntarily contri- 
buted to the Alumni Association, the new goal of $2,500.00 may seem some- 
what ambitious. But Union Seminary now has nearly 3,000 living alumni, and 
if all who can possibly do so will make some contribution, small or large, 
to this Fund, the amount set can easily be oversubscribed. 

This plan has the additional advantage of concentrating our efforts as 
alumni in support of the Seminary in this one channel. The Alumni Association 
will no longer allot its funds to a number of special causes, as was formerly 
done, but contribute the full amount raised to the general support of the 
Seminary. The expenses for the Union Seminary Quarterly Review, the Alumni 
Lending Library, the entertainment of the graduating class, and the small sum 
required for expenses of the Association will be paid in the future by the 
Seminary; which, incidentally, it has always largely done because the Alumni 
Association has never raised the full amount needed for these purposes. 

An appeal will be sent out in the near future to all alumni of the Sem- 
inary asking for contributions to the Alumni Fund, with the sincere hope 
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that every one will give as generously as he can, and that at Commencement 
next May the Alumni Association may be able to make a gift to the Seminary 
that will be of real assistance to it at this crucial time, and truly worthy of 
its great body of alumni. 


In connection with this plan several points should be made clear. The 
Quarterly Review will be sent regularly to all alumni without charge, as has 
been done during the past year. Subscriptions will still be solicited from non- 
alumni, but will no longer be solicited from alumni. Since some of the Sem- 
inary classes have already adopted plans for assisting the Seminary through 
raising class gifts or class insurance funds, it will be understood that the in- 
auguration of the Alumni Fund shall in no way interfere with these plans 
previously made by such classes. Members of all these classes should contribute 
to their class funds, as in the past. Although hereafter no contribution will be 
made directly by the Alumni Association to Union Settlement, it is hoped 
that the Board of Directors of the Seminary will agree to make an annual 
contribution to this splendid work in the name of the Alumni Association. 
In this way the deep interest of our alumni in this worthy institution may be 
continued, and it may be saved from financial loss. 


As a result of the enthusiastic adoption of the plan of an Alumni Fund 
at the meeting of the Association last May, a number of unsolicited gifts were 
sent ta the Alumni Office the past summer. The Fund is already started. We 
need the help of every alumnus in steadily increasing it. Contributions may be 
sent at any time to the Alumni Office at the Seminary. All checks should be 
made payable to Union Theological Seminary. 


UNION SEMINARY AT AMSTERDAM 


In a world gathering devoted to Christian Unity, it might be expected 
that men and women of Union Seminary would take a not inconspicuous part. 
No one, however, had anticipated the numbers of them who discovered one 
another at Amsterdam, or the importance of their responsibilities in the 
World Council Assembly. 

The roll of the “Union Seminary family” at Amsterdam totaled over 
eighty, fifty of whom held posts of official leadership. There were twelve 
officers of the Assembly and its Sections and Committees, eight platform 
speakers, eleven official Delegates sent by the member Churches, eleven Alter- 
nates, twenty-one Consultants, ten members of the Assembly Staff, two Observ- 
ers, three Fraternal Delegates, twenty-nine Visitors, and two press representa- 
tives. They included seven Directors of the Seminary, thirteen present and 
former members of the Faculty, fifty-six alumni (including four of Auburn 
Seminary, seventeen Fellows, seven former students, and eleven members of the 
present Student Body. (In the foregoing classifications, there are some dupli- 
cations.) They converged on Amsterdam from almost every part of the world— 
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from India and Switzerland, four each; from China and Holland, three; from 
the Argentine, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France and Hawaii, two each; from 
Australia, Germany, Indonesia, Japan, Lebanon and Scotland, one each; as 
well as fifty-six from the United States. Many felt the unseen presence and 
benediction of one who, though not present in the flesh, had had a larger 
part than any other American in making the World Council possible, Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. 

On Sunday, August 29, fifty-three persons including several delegates’ 
wives, sat down together for lunch at the American Hotel. It was certainly 
the most widely representative Union Seminary reunion ever held. Professors 
Bennett and Niebuhr reported informally on recent developments and trends 
within the Seminary. Dr. Adolf Keller, for a quarter of a century Union’s 
unofficial representative on the European Continent, and Alexander Rotti, 
delegate of the Indonesian Church of Timor and Student Friendship Fellow 
at the Seminary in 1947-48, responded briefly. 


It was discovered that so many alumni had been overlooked or could 
not be present, that a supplemental reunion, attended by thirteen, was held 
over the dinner table on the last evening of the Assembly. 


It is probable that no other educational institution in the world, not even 
the great universities of Oxford and Cambridge, had so numerous a representa- 
tion in either the membership or the leadership of the Assembly. 

Those attending the Assembly included the following: 

Paul Aalders, ’47. Visitor. 

Leland S. Albright, ’34. Visitor. 

Charles W. Arbuthnot, ’38. Secretary, Alternates’ Committee IV-b. 

John Baillie, Faculty, 1930-34. Vice Chairman, Assembly Sections Co- 

ordinating Group; Member, Nominating Committee; Speaker; Delegate. 

John Barclay, Fellow, 1922-23. Visitor. 


Roswell P. Barnes, 1928-30 (part-time). Liaison officer, Asembly Com- 
mittee II; Consultant. 


John C, Bennett, ’27. Secretary, Assembly Section III; Consultant. 
John R. Bodo, ’42. Interpreter. 
Emil Brunner, Fellow, 1919-20. Speaker; Consultant. 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, °15. Chairman, Committee on Arrangements; 
Member, Business Committee; Consultant. 


Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert. Secretary, Committee on “Life and Work of 
Women in the Church.” Consultant. 


Thomas W. Currie, 41. Visitor. 
Paul D, Devanandan, Visiting Professor, 1947-48. Consultant. 


John Foster Dulles, Director. Vice-President, Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs; Speaker; Consultant. 
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R. H. Edwin Espy, °33. 
Group; Consultant. 


Wynn C. Fairfield, Student, 1917. Visitor. 

Ellen Van Leer Flesseman, °45. Interpreter. 

Harvey G. Forster, *20. Alternate. 

Theodore A. Greene, 718. Chairman, Alternates’ Committee IV-d; Alter- 
nate. 

Perry E. Gresham, Student, 1940. Visitor. 

Allen Hackett, ’31. Visitor. 

Mrs. Allen Hackett, Student, 1930-31. Visitor, 

Edler G. Hawkins. ’38. Visitor. 

J. Hillman Hollister, ’07. Visitor. 

Frederic Hoffet, Fellow. 1929-30. Press. 

Clinton Hoggard, *42. Visitor. 

Douglas Horton, Director. Delegate. 


Secretary, Alternates’ Sections Coordinatin 
ry g 





Mrs. Douglas Horton. Speaker; Consultant. 

Walter M. Horton, ’20. Fraternal delegate; Consultant. 

Ernest M. Howse, ’32. Alternate. 

Joseph L. Hromadka, Faculty, 1939-40. Speaker; Delegate. 

F. Ernest Johnson, 12. Consultant. 

Clarence E. Josephson, ’32. Staff. 

Most Reverend Mar Thoma Metropolitan Juhanan, ’30. Delegate. 
A. Lee Klaer, ’30. Visitor. 


Adolf Keller, Chairman, Union Seminary Committee on Continental For- 
eign Fellows. Consultant. 


Joseph Krenek, ’08. Delegate. 
Ira W. Langston, °41. Visitor. 
J. I. Blair Larned, Student, 1908-10. Consultant. 


Henry S. Leiper, 17. Secretary, Committees’ Coordinating Group; Con- 
sultant. 


Arthur H. Limouze, ’09. Observer. 
Rudolph F. Loidolt, 40. Visitor, 
Mary Ely Lyman 19. Visitor. 

Harry B. McCormick, ’15. Delegate. 
Rajah B. Manikam, ’29. Consultant. 
Jacob Mees, *48. Staff. 

Philippe H. Menoud, *30. Alternate. 
J. Kenneth Miller, 42. Delegate. 
Arnold L. Mobbs, ’33. Interpreter. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr, Faculty. Chairman, Preparatory Commission III; 
Speaker; Alternate; Consultant. 


Oscar T. Olson, Student, 1911-12. Fraternal delegate. 
George E. Owen, 40. Visitor. 

Charles C. Parlin, Director. Alternate. 

Edgar F. Romig, *18. Fraternal delegate. 

Alex Rotti, ’48. Delegate. 

J. Nevin Sayre, Student, 1908-10. Press. 

K. Mathew Simon, ’48. Observer. 

Clifford O. Simpson, ’33. Visitor. 

Ralph W. Sockman, ’16. Delegate. 

Joseph H. Stein, ’27. Visitor. 

Mrs. Vera Stockwell, Student, 1940-41. Visitor. 
Everett M. Stowe, ’37. Consultant. 

W. Cumming Thom, ’21. Alternate. 

K. H. Ting, ’48. Secretary, Alternates’ Section II. 
Robert Tobias, ’45. Staff. 

Joseph C. Todd, ’08. Delegate. 


Y. Y. Tsu, Fellow, 1920-21. Vice-Chairman, Section III; Member, Busi- 
ness Committee; Delegate. 


Henry P. Van Dusen, ’24. Chairman, Assembly Sections Coordinating 
Group; Member, Business Committee; Alternate; Consultant. 


Hans C. Van Hase, ’34. Visitor. 
Francis C. M, Wei, Visiting Professor, 1945-46. Alternate; Consultant. 
Charles Westphal, Fellow, 1921-22. Consultant. 


In addition, the following students now at the Seminary attended: 


Thomas S. Brown. Alternate. Joseph A. Hayworth. 
Richard Eisler. David L. Parker. 
Marilyn Farnham. Bard Thompson. 
Mary E. Gowen. A. Dudley Ward. 
Vasile Hategan. Alternate. H. Albert Welch. 


Auburn Seminary was represented by the following: 
Deane Edwards, ’12. Visitor. 

John M. Harms, Student, 1933-34. Visitor. 
William T. Heath, ’25. Visitor. 

Mrs. William T. Heath. Visitor. 

James H. Nicol, ’04. Consultant. 

Ralph C. Walker, ’25. Visitor. 
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CHARLES RIPLEY GILLETT 





Dr. Charles Ripley Gillett, who had been associated with Union Seminary 
for over sixty years, from 1877 when he enrolled as a student in the Class of 
1880 until his retirement in 1941, died at his home in Norfolk, Connecticut, 
on September 3, 1948, at the age of ninety-two. Having served for fifty-five 
years as secretary of the Associated Alumni, he probably knew, and was known 
and loved by more graduates of the Seminary than anyone connected with it. 


Born in New York on November 29, 1855, he studied civil enginering 
at the University of New York, but after one year spent in this profession, 
entered Union Seminary to prepare for the ministry, and was graduated in 
1880. After studying at the University of Berlin for two years on a Sem- 
inary fellowship, he was appointed librarian at the Seminary, and served in 
this capacity until 1908. From 1893-1898 he was also an instructor in theo- 
logical encyclopedia. During the next twenty-one years Dr. Gillett was suc- 
cessively registrar, secretary of the faculty and dean of students. In 1929 he 
became librarian emeritus. 


Dr. Gillett was an authority on Egyptian antiquities and spent consid- 
erable time in Egypt. From 1900 to 1910 he was assistant curator of the 
Department of Antiquities at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City, and prepared a three-volume catalog of its Egyptian objects of art. 
For several years he was an editor of the Magazine of Christian Literature, 
and was a frequent contributor to theological journals. 


Honorary degrees were conferred upon him in 1898 by his Alma Mater, 
New York University, and in 1899 by Beloit College. He was ordained to the 
ministry by the Presbytery of New York in 1886. 

Funeral services were held at his home in Norfolk, Connecticut on Sep- 
tember 5, 1948, conducted by Dr. Coffin. 





CHARLES HARVEY FAHS 





Charles Harvey Fahs, for over thirty years curator of the Missionary 
Research Library, died on July 12, 1948 while on vacation at Camp Minnesing, 
Ontario, Canada. Although not an alumnus of Union Seminary, he was known 
and beloved by many of its graduates, and for many years had been a mem- 
ber of the Seminary circle. 

The oldest son of a pioneer Methodist minister, he was born in Richview, 
Illinois, in 1872. He received his B.A. degree from Northwestern University 
in 1898, and his B.D. degree from Drew Theological Seminary three years 
later. He afterwards studied at the University of Marburg in Germany. After 
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his graduation from <%: seminary he became assistant editor of the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate, and later missionary editor for the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1914, in association with Miss Hollis Webster Hering, he began his 
major life work of building and directing from its inception the Missionary 
Research Library, now the outstanding library of its kind in the world. It is 
housed at present at Union Seminary and operated jointly by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America and the Seminary. In addition to his work 
as the curator of the library, Mr. Fahs had long been active in many other 
phases of missionary research and planning, and was constantly called into 
consultation by countless leaders in missionary work. In recognition of his 
many contributions, he was elected in 1926 a Fellow of the Royal Geographic 
Society, and was awarded an honorary Master of Arts degree by his Alma Mater. 

A memorial service for Mr. Fahs was held in the James Memorial Chapel 
of Union Theological Seminary on September 30th, at which tributes were paid 
to him by a number of his colleagues in missionary work. At this service a 
tablet was presented in recognition of the long and faithful services of Mr. 
Fahs and his colleague, Miss Hollis Webster Hering, in the creation of the 
Missionary Research Library. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Almost fifty alumni of Union and Auburn attending the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church held in Seattle, Washington 
last May, gathered at a luncheon arranged by Ward Glenn Gypson ’32, who 
also presided at the meeting. Informal addresses were made by the presiding 
officer and Edwin Oliver Kennedy ’24, the president of Alumni Association 
of Union Seminary, concerning the work of the Seminary and of the Associa- 
tion. Alva V. King, a graduate of Auburn, was the third speaker. These an- 
nual reunions held each year at the time of the General Assembly afford an 
excellent opportunity for alumni now widely scattered, to renew their ties 
with the Seminary. 

Professor William Walker Rockwell reports that more than fifty alumni 
held an enthusiastic reunion on the afternoon of June 22nd at the parish house 
of the First Congregational Church in Oberlin, Ohio, when the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Christian Churches met in that city. A unanimous 
vote was passed to send President Van Dusen their loyal greetings to the 


Seminary and to him as its head. 
* * * + 


The Alumni program at the 112th Anniversary of the Seminary opened 
with an Alumni Day on May 10th for the School of Sacred Music, when a 
large number of alumni of the School celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
its founding. The annual Alumni dinner held on the evening of May 17th 
was attended by a crowd which completely filled the Refectory. Unusually 
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interesting addresses were made by Mr. Henry R. Luce, a director of the 
Seminary and Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover, Germany. 


On the morning of May 18th the annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion was held in the Chapel. Edwin Oliver Kennedy ’24, the president of 
the Association presided, and addresses were made by Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York City and 
Associate Professor of Homiletics at the Seminary, and by President Van 
Dusen, who reported on the past year at the Seminary. Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, 
was re-elected President of the Association, Alden S. Mosshammer °32, vice- 
president, and Jesse W. Stitt, °33, secretary and treasurer for the coming 
year. The following were elected to membership on the Alumni Council to 
serve until 1951: Mrs. Rufus Cornelson ’46, John H. Murray °37, Shelby A. 
Rooks °34, Arthur A. Rouner ’23, David K. Barnwell ’28, and Philip S. 
Bird, 713. 


The annual report of the treasurer was enthusiastically approved since 
it revealed that the goal of $1,000 set for Alumni contributions in 1947-1948 
had been oversubscribed. Our alumni will recall that at the meeting of the 
Association held in May 1947, it was voted to discontinue the old practice of 
asking members to pay annual dues of two dollars, and to urge them to make 
instead contributions to this fund. Under this new plan receipts were more 
than trebled in 1948 and the number of contributors more than doubled. Fol- 
lowing this report the members of the Association voted unanimously to 
adopt the recommendations of the Finance Committee which had been care- 
fully prepared under the leadership of its chairman, Frederick A. Meyer ’29, 
who presented this report advocating the establisment of an Alumni Fund to 
be raised annually as a contribution to the general funds of the Seminary. 
This plan is described below for the information of the many alumni unable 
to attend the annual meeting. 


At the Alumni Luncheon which followed, the members of the graduating 
class were guests of the Alumni Association. President Van Dusen presided at 
this gathering and representatives of several classes spoke. Franklin P. Rein- 
hold ’98 represented the “fifty-year” class, of which half of the fourteen liv- 
ing members were present: Arthur A. Rouner spoke for the class of 1926; 
Robert B. Appleyard for the class of 1943; and John Hendrickson for the 
graduating class of this year. 

od oe % % 


1878 
Henry Virgil Rominger has recently sent word to the Seminary that he 
is still at the Sanitarium in North Bonneville, Washington. Although not the 
oldest alumnus in age, he is the last living member of the class of 1878, and 
no alumni graduated prior to that year are now living. Two members of the 
class of 1879 are still living, Luther Melancthon Kumler of Norwalk, Ohio and 
Robert Todd Liston of Decatur, Alabama. 
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1880 
John Joseph Rankin died at Daytona Beach, Florida on January 25, 1948. 
Ordained a minister of the Presbyterian Church in 1883, he served churches 
in Iowa, New York and Pennsylvania until 1901, when he became engaged in 
business and farming. 
1886 
William Rosborough Harshaw died January 1, 1948 in Middleton, R.1I. 
He served as pastor of the United Presbyterian Church for nearly forty years, 
and was active in the organizational work of his denomination for more than 
twenty years after his retirement from the pastorate. 


1887 
Leonidas Howard Davis who served as the minister of Presbyterian 
churches in New York, Michigan and Illinois from 1889-1915 died at Holly- 
wood, California, on July 6, 1948. 
1888 
Robert Erskine Ely died in Scarsdale, New York on July 13, 1948. After 
spending ten years in the ministry of the Congregational Church, he became 
the director of the League for Political Education in New York City, which 
afterwards established the Town Hall. At the time of his death he was director 
emeritus of the latter having served as its active director for sixteen years. 


1890 
Arthur Henry Sedgwick who held Congregational Pastorates in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Virginia, died in Boston, Mass., 
September 10, 1948 at the age of eighty-eight. 


1892 
George Armstrong Liggett died in Afton, New York, on June 26, 1948, 
after fifty-four years of active service in Presbyterian and Congregational 
pastorates in New York and New Jersey. He served for over thirty-three 
years at his last charge, the First Presbyterian Church in Springfield, New 
Jersey. 
1893 
Walter Brown Murray, a minister of the Swedenborgian Church, died 
at the age of eighty-three in Pasadena, California on October 26, 1947. 


1894 

Joseph Haswell Robinson of New York City died at Hyannis, Mass., on 
August 21, 1948. A minister of the Presbyterian Church, he had held pastor- 
ates in his own and in the Congregational Church, serving churches at Pelham 
Manor, White Plains and East Hampton in New York, and at East Orange, 
New Jersey. He was also at one time chaplain and professor at Dartmouth 
College. Residing near the Seminary, after his retirement in 1929, he took 
an active part in its alumni activities, and served for a period as the president 
of its Associated Alumni. 
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1895 
Henry Haverstick Ranck, a leader in the Reformed Church of the United 
States, of which he was an ordained minister for more than fifty years, died 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on August 19, 1948. 


Oscar Woodward Zeigler died in Ann Arbor, Michigan on July 15, 1947. 
A minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church since 1904, he had served par- 
ishes in Maryland for twenty-two years. Since 1930 he had been engaged 
in business in Baltimore. 

1899 

Frederick Augustus Peters died on April 30, 1948 at his home in Holbrook, 
New York. As a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church he had served 
parishes in New York City and Suffolk County. He was also a member of 
the faculty of the Manual Training High School in Brooklyn for over twenty 
years. 


Alexander Waite, who served as a missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
in Siam and China for several years, died at El Paso, Texas, on April 10, 1947. 
He had also served as the pastor of churches in Idaho and Kansas. 


1900 
John Wallace Cooper died on December 23, 1947 in Brooks Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, after a prolonged illness. He had served as pastor 
of Presbyterian churches in Iowa, New York and Ohio, and was a captain in 
the U.S. Army for thirty-three years. 
1901 
George Payson Rowell, who served as pastor of Congregational churches 
in New Hampshire and Vermont, died in Watertown, Connecticut on October 
20, 1947. 
1904 
George Hugh Smyth, who has been the minister of the Hitchcock Mem- 
orial Presbyterian Church at Scarsdale, New York, for the past thirty-six 
years, has announced his intention to retire from the active pastorate on Easter, 
1949. He will become minister emeritus of the church, and expects to continue 
to reside in Scarsdale. 
1907 
Orey Mason Demcott recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination as a Presbyterian minister. For the past thirty-five years he has been 
the pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in Paterson, New Jersey. 


1911 
Melville Talbot Kennedy is spending six months in India as the first lec- 
turer on the S, K. Datta Memorial Lectureship. He will speak at university 
centers and in Rangoon and Colombo. 


Hermann Nelson Morse was elected general secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions last May. For the past eighteen years he has served 
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MORALS AND THE 
NEW THEOLOGY 


H. D. Lewis 


A critique of neo-orthodoxy written by a 
leading British philosopher which adds a 
new note to professionalized theology. “I 
liked the book. It has the tang of an east 
wind blowing into and across the sultry 
scene. It is honest and unafraid. It con- 
forms to the best ethical temper of Eng- 
land and America.” — WILLARD L. 
SPERRY. $2.00 





DOORS INTO LIFE 


Through Five Devotional Classics 


Douglas V. Steere 


Much of this material was delivered as 
the Hoyt Lectures in 1947. In them Dr. 
Steere provides some much-needed intro- 
ductions to and personal notes on five 
devotional classics: Imitation of Christ, 
Francis de Sales’ Introduction to the De- 
vout Life, Woolman’s Journal, Kierke- 
gaard’s Purity of Heart and von Hugel’s 
Spiritual Letters. $2.00 





THE LORD’S SUPPER: 
SEVEN MEANINGS 


Harold E. Fey 


This study of the central sacrament of 
all Christendom is written as an aid to 
homiletics no less than as a devotional 
guide. Sufficient ideas are presented upon 
which to base a series of meditations on 
the seven meanings: memorial, thanks- 
giving, covenant, affirmation, spiritual 
strength, atonement and immortality. 
Ready in December. $1.59 


THE BEST OF 
JOHN HENRY JOWETT 


Edited by Gerald Kennedy 


The first book of a new series. Bishop 
Kennedy’s selections of the best of a mas- 
ter preacher comprise 34 sermons, medi- 
tations, short addresses, prayers, Bible 
studies and lectures. Each is selected for 
the help it offers the preaching ministry 
today. $2.00 





CAN PROTESTANTISM 
WIN AMERICA? 


Charles Clayton Morrison 


An expanded and revised recasting of one 
of Dr. Morrison’s most popular series of 
articles in Christian Century. With an 
entirely new chapter on the state and 
religious instruction issue. $2.50 


A GUIDEBOOK TO 
THE BIBLE 


Alice Parmelee 
An introduction to the Bible, its authors, 
its contents, its living ideas and its three- 
thousand-year history. “The book gives 
a vivid impression of what is in the Bible 
and how the Bible has been brought down 
to us.”—-WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 





PROSPECTING FOR 
A UNITED CHURCH 


Angus Dun 


“A straightforward, clear, fair and cor- 
dial presentation of the basic elements in 
church union.”—The Telescope-Messen- 
ger. $1.50 











MASTERPIECES OF 
RELIGIOUS VERSE 


Edited by James Dalton Morrison 


“A breath-taking book, unquestionably 
the most complete and valuable collection 
of the poetry of religion ever brought 
together.”—-HALFORD E. a 
00 


es" bookseller ee 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 3rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





























as the administrative secretary of this Board, with which he has been connected 
since 1912. 
1912 

Herbert Finley Rudd died at Durham, New Hampshire on May 9, 1948. 
An ordained minister of the Baptist Church, he served in educational work in 
China for fifteen years. In 1922 he became a member of the faculty of the 
University of New Hampshire where he taught philosophy and psychology 
until 1948. 

1913 

Philip Smead Bird, for the past twenty years pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, Ohio, died at the University hospital 
in Cleveland on June 10, 1948. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President Emeritus 
of the Seminary, conducted the funeral service held in the Church of the 
Covenant. After his graduation from the Seminary, he served for three years 
as associate pastor of the Union Congregational Church in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. From 1915-1920 he was the minister of the Presbyterian Church at 
Dobbs Ferry, New York and from 1920-1928 at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Utica, New York. During the first World War he served under the Y.M.C.A. 
at Camp Devens, Massachusetts. He was a president of the Cleveland Church 
Federation, and had served as the moderator of the Presbytery of Cleveland. 

Bayard Dodge, who retired recently from the presidency of the American 
University of Beirut, after twenty-five years of service in that office, was 
recently honored by the Republic of Lebanon which granted to the University 
a tract of land for the establishment of an agricultural institute to be named 
in his honor. Egypt has also made him a Commander of the Order of Ismailia, 
the highest honor accorded to non-governmental officials. 

William George Towart, for thirty-two years minister of the First Baptist 
Church at Bennington, Vermont, recently resigned this pastorate to accept a 
call to the First Baptist Church in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 

Tertius van Dyke, dean of Hartford Theological Seminary, was honored 
by his Alma Mater, Princeton University, last June, when he was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

1914 

Edgar Richard Schlueter has been called to the pastorate of the Methodist 
Church in Newton, New Jersey, after serving as minister of the Methodist 
Church at Orange, New Jersey for the past eight years. 


1915 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Yale University at its last commencement. In May he was also 
the recipient of the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology from the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen in Germany. 
1917 
Harold Owen Boon is now rector of St. George’s Episcopal Church at 
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Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, in the diocese of Bethlehem. 


George Finlay Dewey was granted the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in April by the Union Theological College of Montreal, Canada. 


1919 

Mary Ely Lyman, dean of Sweet Briar College, after a trip abroad this 
summer, expects to be at the Seminary during the remainder of a sabbatical 
year working on a book entitled Religious Groups in the Mediterranean World 
in the First Century A.D. 

Wilbour Eddy Saunders, for the past thirteen years headmaster of Peddie 
School at Hightstown, New Jersey, has been elected president of Colgate-Ro- 
chester Divinity School and will assume his new duties next January. 


1920 
Wallace Edwin McCoy was recently called to the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church at Montour Falls, New York. 


1921 
Charles Beattie Thompson recently presided at the 170th Anniversary 
of the Hopewell Presbyterian Church at Thompson Ridge, New York, where 
he is now the pastor. The ground for this church was given by his great 
grandfather, Alexander Thompson. 
1922 
Lloyd Foss Worley, minister of the First Methodist Church in Stamford, 
Connecticut, has been named “Citizen of the Year” by the Award Committee 
of Stamford. 
1924 
Thornton Bancroft Penfield, Jr., minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Yonkers, New York, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity last May by Tusculum College in Greeneville, Tennessee. 


1926 

Louise Saxe Eby, professor of religion and philosophy at Milwaukee- 
Downer College since 1932, died May 14, 1948, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. As 
the travelling fellow of the Seminary she studied at the University of Marburg 
from 1926-1928, and was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Edinburg Universtiy in 1932. Before going to Milwaukee she had taught at 
Mt, Holyoke and Wellesley. 

Edwin Marx, for thirty years a missionary in China under the United 
Christian Missionary Society, has been appointed professor of religion and 
philosophy at Transylvania College in Lexington, Kentucky. 


1927 
Dwight Frederick Putnam, who has served as pastor of the College 
Lutheran Church in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania for the past eighteen years, 
was elected, last August, President of the Central Pennsylvania Synod of the 
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United Lutheran Church in America. 
1928 
James Tough Cleland, preacher to the students at Duke University and 
professor of homiletics in the Divinity School, was a member of the summer 
school faculty at Union Seminary last summer, and gave a course of lectures 
at the Minister’s Conference. 


Lewis Henry Davis has been transferred from the pastorate of the Metho- 
dist Church in Torrington, Connecticut to the Prospect Methodist Church 
in Bristol, Connecticut. 


Pierre Jaccard has been appointed visiting lecturer in French for this year 
at the College of Wooster, Ohio, where he served in a similar capacity from 
1929 to 1934. 


Selby Swift, minister of the Clearfield Community Church in Clearfield, 
Utah, reports that a new church building was dedicated by his congregation 
on October 3, 1948. 


Elmer Erwin Voelkel was honored last June by his Alma Mater, the Col- 
lege of Wooster, when it conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He is the minister of Plymouth Congregational Church in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

1929 

John Black Allan is at Malta House, Keith, Banffshire, Scotland, on dis- 
ability pension following service in Burma as captain in the Indian Pioneer 
Corps. 
Theodore Kelchner Noss, who served in the Naval chaplaincy for four 
years, has been appointed to the faculty of Hunter College in New York City. 

Irven Paul is now on the faculty of the Evangelica de Teologia in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

1930 

Charles Eugene Conover has resigned his professorship at Blackburn Col- 
lege in Carlinville, Illinois, to accept a professorship in philosophy at Linden- 
wood College at St. Charles, Missouri. 

John Irving Daniel has accepted a call to the pastorate of the New Eng- 
land Congregational Church at Saratoga Springs, New York. After serving 
as an Army chaplain for four years, he served as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Unionville, New Jersey. 

1931 

Rupert Harrison Stanley recently accepted the pastorate of Bethlehem 

Presbyterian Church at Newburgh, New York. 


1932 
Edward Abmuty Driscoll has been appointed the Executive of the South- 

ern Area Student Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
Harry Ross Mercer, pastor of the Northside Presbyterian Church in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
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his Alma Mater, Tusculum College, at the commencement exercises held this 
year. 

Wendell Wert Phillips was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by Wesleyan University in June. For the past ten years he has been 
rector of Christ’s Church at Rye, New York. 


1933 

Suk Yung Chang, who has been a member of the staff at Chosen Christian 
College in Korea since 1933, was elected a bishop of the Korean Methodist 
Church last January. 

Edward Percy Gill has left his pastorate at the Methodist Church in Boli- 
var, New York to become minister of Kensington Methodist Church in Buffalo, 
New York. 

1934 

Evelyn Wratney Barbour has resigned as general secretary of the Y.W.C.A. 
in Muskegon, Michigan to become assistant minister in charge of Christian edu- 
cation at the First Congregational Church in that city. 


1935 

Charles Bartruff Hanna, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Pots- 
dam, New York, was recently elected moderator of St. Lawrence Presbytery. 

Richard Stanley Emrich was formally installed as bishop of the Episcopal 
diocese of Michigan on April 8, 1948. 

Carl Hermann Voss is now serving as Extension Secretary of the Church 
Peace Union and World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, and is the editor of the World Alliance News Letter. 


1936 

John Willard Crayton, minister for the past four years of the Methodist 
Church at Easton, Connecticut, has been appointed to the Jesse Lee Memorial 
Methodist Church in Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

James Clapp Flint, who had been working in Germany with the Church 
World Service since 1946, has been appointed dean of the chapel and associate 
professor of religion at Carleton College in Northfield, Minnesota. 

Karl Evald Mattson, president of the New England Conference of the 
Lutheran Augustana Synod, was elected president of Augusta Theological 
Seminary in Rock Island, Illinois in June. He assumed his new duties in 
September. 

1937 

Robert Henry Barber has recently been appointed an instructor in Chris- 
tian Ethics at the Tufts School of Religion in Boston, Massachusetts. He had 
been minister of the Universalist Church of the Good Shepherd in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 

Roy Wiliam Gieselmann was recently elected president of the Ministerial 
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Association of Cleveland, Ohio. He is the pastor of Glenville Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in that city. 

Frederick Irving Kubns has been appointed assistant professor of religion 
in the college of liberal arts at Drake University in Des Moines, Iowa. Until 
recently he was serving on the staff of the Federation of Churches in Roches- 
ter, New York. 

John Stuart McMullen, formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Milledgeville, Georgia, is now the Director of Young People’s Work of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., with headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. 

Clarence Everett Robinson is now minister of music at the First Presby- 
terian Church in San Francisco, California. 

James Stanley Stevens, recently resigned as associate minister of the Win- 
netka Congregational Church in Winnetka, Illinois, to become the minister 
of the First Congregational Church in Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


1938 

Richard Lungren was recently transferred from the pastorate of the 
Methodist Church at Shelby, Montana, to the Mountain View Methodist Church 
in Butte. 

Malcolm Marshall, assistant rector of St. Alban’s Episcopal Church in 
Washington, D.C., has been appointed to the rectorship of St. Margaret’s 
Episcopal Church in that city. 

Milton Reay Wilkes resigned the pastorate of Englewood Baptist Church 
in Chicago, Illinois, to accept a call to the First Baptist Church in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 

1940 

Margaret Olive Becker was recently appointed director of Religious Edu- 
cation at Westminster Presbyterian Church in Utica, New York. She formerly 
held a similar position at Park Central Church in Syracuse, New York. 


Walter Abraham Hendricks, Jr., who was ordained a deacon in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church last May, is now assistant rector of Christ Church 
in Poughkeepsie, New York. 

1941 

Charlotte Ferris Bentley died in New York City on September 10, 1947. 
Since her graduation from the Seminary she had assisted in the work of the 
Presbyterian Labor Temple and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Gerald Stephen Boyer became the pastor of Emmanuel Evangelical United 
Brethren Church at Binghamton, New York in June. He was formerly the 
minister of Salem Church in East Stone Arabia, New York. 


Perry Harlan Hultin is spending his second year of study at Hartford 
Theological Seminary as a Porter Ogden Jacobus fellow. 


James William May deserves the thanks of his classmates and all Seminary 
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The most complete 
Bible of its kind 


in existence 


“A magnificent edition!” 


— RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
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@ A magnificent new edition which brings to the 
modern reader a full understanding of the Scriptures, 
without abandoning the familias and well loved 
King James Translation. 
@ A self-explaining Study Edition of the Bible, incor- 
porating the discoveries of modern research in history 
and archacology . . . while yet retaining a truly Prot- 
estant and evangelical viewpoint. 
@ Almost 2000 pages, beautifully printed and bound. 
100-page Concordance; hundreds of word definitions; 
maps. Every word of the Bible. Thorough explanations, 
histories, and authoritative interpretations. $10.00 
@ Ask for the free, illustrated Prospectus at your 
bookstore. It gives complete details, and tells the 


fascinating story of how The Westminster Study Edition 
of the Holy Bible came to be published. 
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alumni for the recent “Epistle to the Roamers” of which he was the editor. 
It contains many interesting items concerning all the members of this class. 


1942 
James Gordon Gilkey, Jr. recently resigned as minister of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in Utica, New York, to accept a call to the pastorate of 
the First Congregational Church in San Francisco, California. 


1943 : 

Robert Bracewell Appleyard, who did such efficient work at the Seminary 
for the past two years as director of the Veteran’s Program, is now rector of 
Christ Church parish in Watertown, Connecticut. 

Ray Henry Keily is now pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Wasau, 
Wisconsin, having resigned his post as minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Port Jefferson, New York. 

Irving Marsland, Jr. was appointed minister of the Methodist Church in 
Bedford Hills, New York, last May. 

Randolph Elbert Phillips is now pastor of the Methodist Community 
Church at Mount Shasta, California. 

David Evor Roberts has returned home, having received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Edinburg University in July. He expects to accept 
a pastorate in the United States. 

1944 

Dwight Edgar Faust, former assistant minister of First Presbyterian 
Church in Binghamton, New York, has accepted a similar post at Crescent 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Marcus Gilbert James, associate rector of All Souls’ Episcopal Church 
in New York City, has been awarded a fellowship for post-graduate study 
and research at Oxford University in England. 

William Arthur Mueller has resigned from the faculty of Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School to become head of the department of theology at the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky. 


1945 
William Elmer Lancaster, minister of music at Park Methodist Church 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey for the past four years, was ordained to the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church in Newark, New Jersey last May. 


1946 
Adolf Emil Kannwischer has resigned the pastorate of Ridgewood Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, New York, to accept appointment as the Protestant 
chaplain at the Federal Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Walter Frank Reif is now minister of the Community Reformed Church 
of Bowling Green, Cumberland, Maryland. He was formerly pastor of St. 
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Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed Church in New York City. 
Kenneth Rupert Robinson, who until recently was the assistant minister 


of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in Albany, New York, is now the rector of 
Christ Church in Rochdale, Massachusetts, 


Nathan Alexander Scott is now a member of the faculty of Howard 
University in Washington, D.C. 

Philip Sidney Watters is serving as the pastor of Grace Methodist Church 
in East Orange, New Jersey. 

1947 

George Gaskill Ashton has been appointed director of music at Drew 
University in Madison, New Jersey. He will also continue his work as organist 
at the South Methodist Church in Manchester, Connecticut. 

John Bernard Corneliussen, assistant minister of the Congregational Church 
in Manhasset, Long Island, New York for the past two years, has been called 
to be pastor of the Plymouth Congregational Church in Utica, New York. 

Francis Hobert Hopper has been appointed instructor in organ at the 
University of Louisville School of Music in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Ruth Janet Morrison recently accepted an appointment as an instructor 
at Milwaukee-Downer College in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Charles Robert Sweet, for the past three years minister of the Methodist 
Church at East Moriches, New York, has been called to the pastorate of 
Emmanuel Methodist Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


1948 

William Worden Arbuckle was ordained by the Rio Grande Presbytery 
last March and is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Socorro, 
New Mexico. 

Frank Runyan Bobnhorst has moved to New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
where he will serve as head of the music department at Westminster College. 

Benjamin Bradford was ordained to the Congregational ministry last May 
at the Central Congregational Church in Providence, R.I., where his father, 
Arthur Howe Bradford ’09, has been pastor for nearly thirty years. Professor 
David E. Roberts preached the ordination sermon, and the scripture lesson was 
read by his classmate, Frederic Ewing Fox. Bradford has accepted a call to the 
Community Church of Point Lookout, Long Island, New York. 

Lois Adelaide Brooke is now the minister of music at the First Baptist 
Church in Lumberton, North Carolina. 

James Yager Brown recently became the minister of youth and education 
at the Hollywood-Beverley Christian Church in Hollywood, California. 

Linn James Creighton was ordainec to the Presbyterian ministry last 
May in the First Presbyterian Church in Caldwell, New Jersey, where he is now 
engaged as the assistant minister. 

John Edward Ensign is pastor of the New Hope Presbyterian Church at 
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Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and is doing graduate work at the University 
of North Carolina. 

Frederic Ewing Fox was ordained to the Congregational ministry at the 
Congregational Church in Scarsdale, New York, on June 13, 1948, and has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the Congregational Church at Wauseon, 
Ohio. 

John Hamill Hendrickson was ordained a Presbyterian minister at the Law- 
renceville Presbyterian Church in Lawrenceville, New Jersey last May. Presi- 
dent Van Dusen delivered the charge at the service. Hendrickson recently 
became the minister of the Presbyterian Church in Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Francis McWhorter Johnson has accepted an appointment as the minister 
of music at the First Congregational Church in Akron, Ohio. 

Julian Bernard Johnson is serving as the minister of the Congregational 
Church at Green’s Farms, Connecticut. 

Francis Roy King was called in July to the pastorate of the Hillside Pres- 
byterian Church in Orange, New Jersey. 

Hilda Marion Lowd recently entered upon her duties as the director of 
religious education at the Delmar Reformed Church, Delmar, New York. 

Marilyn Alice Murphy has been appointed the director of religious educa- 
tion at the Presbyterian Church in Hollis, Long Island, New York. 

David Hughes Newson is now the assistant minister of the Huguenot 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in Pelham Manor, New York. 

Emily Putnam has accepted appointment as the director of music at the 
Calvary Episcopal Church in Tarboro, North Carolina. 

H. La Marr Rice has been appointed to the newly established office of 
director of religious activities at Temple University in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Winslow Drummon Shaw is now pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Monroe, New York. 


Fred Gillette Sturm III has been appointed to the pastorate of the Metho- 
dist Church at Webster, New York. 


George Elof Swanson has been appointed organist and choirmaster at the 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church in Hartford, Connecticut. 

G. Esther Vodola, who was ordained to the Congregational ministry in the 
Seminary Chapel last April, has been called to the staff of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Englewood, New Jersey. 

John Marshall Wade is attending the Colorado College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts on the Maxwell Fellowship and is serving as the pastor of 
several rural churches near the college. 


Jack Edgar Weller has entered upon his duties as the pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Lima, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THIS FALL SEASON: 











Bennett, John, CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM.....eccccosssossosseees $1.50 
Aulen, Gustaf, FAITH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.............. 5.00 
Bainton, Roland, MARTIN LUTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK.............. 2.50 
Bonthius, Robert H., 

CHRISTIAN PATHS TO SELF-ACCEPTANCE......0...0:ccccco: 3.25 
Easton, W. Burnet, THINKING CHRISTIANITY ....0..ccccccccccscsssscssssseee 2.50 
English E. Schuyler, ed., PILGRIM ED. OF HOLY BIBLE.............. 4.50 
Ferm, V., WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE)?............ 3.00 
Fey, Harold E., LORD’S SUPPER: SEVEN MEANINGB.........-- 1.25 


Gilkey, James Gordon, GAINING THE FAITH YOU NEED....... 2.00 
Hartshorne, Charles, DIVINE RELATIVITY; a social 














conception of God - 2.75 
Hedley, George, SYMBOL OF THE FAITH: a study of the 

iy ecrialleeitttt  lia 2.50 
Hiltner, Seward, PASTORAL COUNSELING .....0..c:cccccsccssessnsesnnrsnnee 3.00 
Jones, E. Stanley, MAHATMA GANDHI: an interpretation............. 2.00 
Jones, Rufus M., A CALL TO WHAT IS VITAL 2.00 
Kepler, T. S., ed., FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS .0.0....ccccccosesenonn 7.50 
Kettring, Donald D., STEPS TOWARD A SINGING CHURCH 4.50 
Liebman, Joshua L.. PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION...................... 3.00 
Morrison, C. C.. CAN PROTESTANTISM WIN AMERICA?........... 2.50 


Morrison, J. D., ed.. MASTERPIECES OF RELIGIOUS VERSE... 5.00 
Nelson, John Oliver, YOUNG LAYMAN—YOUNG CHURCH 1.75 
Petry, Ray C., ed.. NO UNCERTAIN SOUND 4.50 
Porter, David R., ed.. WORSHIP RESOURCES FOR YOUTH... 2.50 
Smith, Jean L. GREAT ART AND CHILDREN’S WORSHIP... 2.50 


Troeltsch, E.. SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH (reissue) 15.00 


Vogt., V. O., ART AND RELIGION. 4.50 


BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS MAGAZINE ON SALE. 
TYPEWRITERS, RADIOS, GREETING CARDS, CHURCH FOLDERS. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 
3041 Broadway, New York 27 
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Paul Tillich in Marburg 
By Hans Ch. v. Hase 


HEN Paut Titticu arrived, a refugee, in Union Seminary in 1934 I 

V V greeted him as one of our scholars of a better Germany, glad to have 

one to whom to talk about our common sorrow concerning the dark future 

of our nation and its Christianity. In June 1948 I was happy to meet him 

again in Marburg, fresh and unchanged by the years, though brighter and 

without the features of a hounded refugee. This time he came to our Uni- 
versity as an envoy of the dear old Seminary. 


“I have not come to you as a beam from a new world,” he told the stu- 
dents, “‘but to listen and to learn about what is moving your hearts,” and 
thus he did not only win their whole-hearted friendship, but aroused a wide 
enthusiasm. Lecturing on “basic problems of dogmatics” he found soon his 
auditorium overcrowded with students of all faculties. Up to 50% came from 
the philosophical and natural science faculties, missing their own scheduled 
lectures, to get a glance from this fresh impulse of theological thought. Many 
pastors of the town attended as guests. His non-theological terminology, his 
clear and straightforward diction, apparently a result of scholarship in America, 
by which he was able to give to high problems a plain transparency, his start 
from the general human basis, appealed so much to all his students, that many 
and especially the non-theologians found here an answer to their fundamental 
problems they had hitherto sought in vain and a fresh approach to the funda- 
ments of Christian revelation. Not for one moment Paul Tillich was a stranger 
in Marburg. Once he had been fostered in the Marburg atmosphere of the 
teens and twenties. He was the soil from which the ideas of religious socialism 
and symbolic thinking had sprung up. Yet his coming was a great help to 
Marburg’s theological thought. Two groups are claiming here the allegiance 
of the students. There are the existentialists and dialectics on the one side, 
led by Prof. Bultmann, famous New Testament scholar, who wants to cut off 
from the New Testament and the Christian doctrine all that is “mythological” 
and is dispensable for the conception of Christian “decision”; and there are 
the “‘symbolists” on the other side, as Professor Heiler, professor of history of 
religion, a High Churchman, or Dr. Ritter, well-known liturgian, claiming 
that only the biblical and liturgical symbols could help men to approach the 
mystery of divine revelation. Here Paul Tillich came as a topstone (?) closing 
the two sides of a gothic arch which could not get together, telling us that 
man’s nature required that he could only make a true “decision” in the kairos, 
when he conceived the transcendent truth of the “new being” in terms of sym- 
bols. No wonder that his overarching of the antithesis was extremely helpful 
to our students of theology. 
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It was not only Paul Tillich’s friendly and broadminded nature but also 
his American way of teaching which was a great experience to our students. It 
is quite uncommon in Germany that in lecture a professor asks the students 
for questions and schedule discussion groups three times a week. They were 
happy to get a sympathetic and penetrating answer to their questions and to 
see how the professor handled even inadequate questions in a way that his an- 
swer would lead the discussion forward. This personal contact helped very 
much to deepen the impact of his lecturing. Our students were glad to hear 
that Paul Tillich appreciated their earnestness and openmindedness in arguing 
on theological problems. Listening to his stirring, radical ideas, however, they 
could hardly believe when he told them that Americans regarded him a con- 
servative. 

The finale was a sermon on “the old and the new man,” preached by Paul 
Tillich to a packed congregation in University Church. Two listeners are 
said to have ridden on bicycle 200 miles only to attend this service. His coming 
was a great gift to our University and the whole-hearted gratitude of all he 
will have taken as his due reward. We hope very much that he will be followed 
by other Union ambassadors and that a close spiritual contact across the 
ocean will help us to strengthen ecumenical fellowship, to win new theological 
outlooks, and to open impasses in which isolated theology is only too easily 
caught. 





erat eae Tiew Maddam Janse Books 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


JOHN CC. BENNETT 


Christians with courage for self-scrutiny admit that communism as a sys- 
tem of thought is the result of Christians’ failure generally ta live their 
faith and practice their convictions. This careful analysis for the layman 
emphasizes that communism’s potent mixture of half-truth and whole 
error can be effectively resisted only by true Christianity in full operation 
everywhere. Here is a timely guide for individual action and corporate 
strategy against an ominously powerful movement. $1.50 


YOUNG LAYMEN—AND CHURCH 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON 
This book reports what young laymen are doing in the church today 
and summons all young adults to take an active part in extending Chris- 
tianity here and abroad. Mr. Nelson describes church and community 
projects which young laymen have tackled, and shows their meaning in 
the light of current “young” movements in the church at large. Reclaim 
for yourselves and your generation the Bible, theology, Christian voca- 
tion, missions, worship, is the urgent plea of the author. $1.75 


At Your Bookstore 


347 MADISON AVE. A, P NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., 1149 King St., West, Toronto 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Books of Faith and Power, by John T. 
McNeill. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. 183 pp. $2.00. 


Professor McNeill has selected for 
interpretation and appreciation six 
Protestant classics — Luther’s On 
Christian Liberty, Calvin’s Institutes, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Law’s Serious 
Call, and Wesley’s Journal. The non- 
inclusion of any but Protestant works 
is due to the fact that in the original 
lecture series other persons were ap- 
pointed to deal with the non-Protes- 
tant examples. 

One has come to expect of Professor 
McNeill the most careful, not to say 
meticulous, scholarship. This book is 
certainly no exception to the rule; the 
brief introductory biographical sket- 
ches, as well as the survey and inter- 
pretation of the classics themselves 
bear all the traces of careful research 
and easy familiarity with all pertinent 
facts and problems. 

But the chief quality of the work 
is what goes beyond mere scholarship: 
a warm, sympathetic appreciation of 
the classics themselves. The book was 
obviously written “con amore,” with 
an understanding mind and _ heart 
which bear testimony to the intimate 
spiritual communion between him and 
the men who have revealed their spir- 
it in the great works they have writ- 
ten. He manifests to a marked degree 
Hooker’s judicious attitude and the 
kindly intent to bring out the best in 
each of the classics, without altogether 
ignoring or denying such issues as 
need to be critically evaluated. Pro- 
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fessor McNeill’s skillful handling of 
such latter instances is at its best in 
his concluding remarks on Calvin’s 
Institutes. It would be difficult to 
find many other such instances else- 
where. 

Altogether, one can only share the 
author’s hope that his work will stim- 
ulate the readers to a personal, direct 
acquaintance with the classics them- 
selves. To this end his admirable es- 
says in appreciative interpretation of 
the classics have contributed the best 
possible stimulus. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


The Shaking of the Foundations, by 
Paul Tillich. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1948. $2.50. 


The publication of this book of ser- 
mons, sub-titled “Sermons applicable 
to the personal and social problems of 
our religious life,” is of particular in- 
terest to members of the Union fam- 
ily. Most of these sermon, presented 
here with only minor changes, were 
preached by Professor Tillich in daily 
or Sunday chapel services at the sem- 
inary, and were selected by him for 
publication because of repeated re- 
quests from students for mimeo- 
graphed copies. With a certain humane 
sympathy for those who “have told 
me of the difficulty they have met in 
trying to penetrate my theological 
thought,” Professor Tillich offers this 
book of sermons in the hope that the 
practical or, more exactly, the existen- 
tial implications of his theological sy- 
stem may be made more readily appar- 
ent. In this he has been eminently 
successful; so successful, in fact, that 





one is tempted to generalize on the 
superiority of the pulpit to the class- 
rooms as the really more effective way 
of making the Gospel understandable 
and convincing. This is not to say 
that the sermons are facile or simple, 
but rather that they afford an oppor- 
tunity for anyone who has sat in Pro- 
fessor Tillich’s classes or read his more 
systematic writings to penetrate his 
thought on the prophetic and keryg- 
matic level. 


The sermons are frankly apologetic 
in type and are addressed not only to 
students and “disciples”, but to that 
large part of the congregation who 
“come from outside the Christian 
circle in the most radical sense of the 
phrase.” His language therefore is 
purposely designed to get beyond 
strictly Biblical and _ ecclesiastical 
terminology, so that those outside the 
circle may understand. But lest the 
homiletically lazy sermon-poachers 
prematurely rejoice, it needs to be said 
that these sermons per se could hardly 
be addressed to the average American 
church congregation. Professor Tillich 
is not yet talking to the man on the 
street. His sermons do not assume 
too much for Morningside Heights, 
but for Flatbush and Peoria they need 
further translation. And yet, if there 
is to be any twentieth century reform- 
ation that will reach the man on the 
street, or indeed preclude a much 
feared end of the Protestant era, then 
this book is really quite cogent. This 
is the kind of sermon that in itself 
may shake not the already tottering 
foundations of our civilization, but 
the complacency and self-satisfaction 


of the Church. 


Lewis A. BrRINER 








The Naturalism of Samuel Alexander, 
by John W. McCarthy. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. 107 pp. 
$2.50. 
To anyone who, like this reviewer, 
has had neither the opportunity nor 
the brains to wade through Alexan- 
der’s important philosophical works, 
this little summary of his thought is 
very helpful. Alexander is a very im- 
portant figure in modern thought, for, 
even before Whitehead, he attempted 
to construct a metaphysical system 
based on modern science and yet gar- 
nished or gilded with religious con- 
cepts and symbols. Whether this Her- 
culean effort is religiously fruitful or 
not is a matter of grave debate which 
we shall subsequently discuss; in any 
case this effort of the two philosophers 
is important, and their common point 
of view, the process philosophy, repre- 
sents probably the most influential 
philosophy of religion in the twen- 
tieth century. Thus a short book giv- 
ing clearly and simply the bases of 
Alexander’s system is a very welcome 
event for the over-booked theologue. 
Alexander belongs to the small but 
potent group of constructive natural- 
ists of whom Aristotle is the grand- 
father and Spinoza the father; that is, 
those men who see reality as a single, 
coherent system or totality of nature 
in which each finite however lowly 
has its natural place, and yet whose 
highest reaches partake of that quality 
which is called by men divine. Aris- 
totle’s system of nature was a hierar- 
chy of levels of being which led up 
to God in space, each outer circle be- 
ing more divine, As Spengler and Nie- 
buhr have said, however, modern 
man’s mentality is orientated around 
time, not space as was the classical 
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mind. Hence Alexander’s system sub- 
stitutes the temporal sequences of 
evolution for the spatial levels of Aris- 
totle so that in some sense God is at 
the temporal rather than the spatial 
end of natural process. 

Let us be more specific. The origin- 
al matrix out of which the universe 
has evolved is Space-Time; Space here 
is the material principle, Time the 
dynamic or mental. Within the Time 
principle (note the similarity to Berg- 
son) there is a nisus, a creative urge, 
a dynamic which continually creates 
new forms out of the Space-Time 
matrix. Thus the universe can best be 
described as a material totality with a 
tendency to evolve to ever higher 
levels of finite beings. This totality 
can be called God: on the one hand, 
the material universe of space and 
time is the body of God, God’s im- 
manence; on the other hand, the high- 
er levels towards which this totality 
tends, specifically the next one beyond 
us now, are the deity or the transcend- 
ence of God. God is therefore in one 
sense the totality, the infinite, Space- 
Time, but then only in a material 
sense. In His specific character as 
Deity however, as “God”, He is finite, 
for then He is merely the next level 
beyond us, and deity is that next level 
towards which nisus is striving in 
nature and in all of us. Thus God as 
divine, i.e. as next level, is created not 
creator, finite not infinite. The real 
Creator, the real Providence and Sov- 
ereign of the universe and history, is 
thus nisus or Time, the blind urge of 
the universe which creates “by its 
nature” but does not know what it 
creates until the creation is finished. 

Clearly then, the ultimate locus of 
faith here, as in most modern philoso- 


phy, is in this Time-process, the blind, 
striving drive of nature that creates 
new existents. This is an amazing as- 
sertion of faith, namely that a blind 
drive will always create higher 
“goods”; perhaps the present genera- 
tion would find such a faith in Time 
and process impossible, since at each 
new level it seems as able to spew up 
monsters as angels, Truly an age 
which found it impossible to commit 
its ultimate faith and trust to a good 
God who knows, judges and loves us 
because such a faith was naive, and 
yet could place the same faith and 
trust in a subhuman and subconscious 
force of nature is an enigma. But this 
enigma endures, and so such philoso- 
phy is well worth the further study 
of those who feel they have a more 
sufficient faith to point to. 
LaNcDoN B. GILKEY 
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Books Received 


(N. B. Many books which are to be reviewed in future issues are not listed below.) 


Leuba, Clarence, Ethics in Sex Conduct. New York: Association Press, 1948. 
164 pp., $2.50. 

Nikhilananda, S. Ramakrishna, Prophet of New India. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. 304 pp., $3.50. 

Shoemaker, Helen S., Prayer and You. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1948. 157 pp., $1.75. 

Ferguson, Walter. Journey Through the Bible. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1947. 363 pp., $3.50. 

Schonfield, Hugh J., The Jew of Tarsus. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 249 
pp-, $2.50. 

Zuckerman, N., The Wine of Violence. New York: Association Press, 1947. 
362 pp., $5.00. 

Goldman, Soloman, The Book of Books. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 

459 pp., $3.75. 

Thurman, Howard, The Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and Death. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. 56 pp., $1.00. 

Walker, H. T., (ed.) Christ or Confusion. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1947. 171 pp., $2.00. 

Kennedy, Gerald, His Word Through Preaching. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 234 pp., $2.50. 

Franks, Vincent C., Top of the Mount. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany, 1946, 182 pp., $2.00. 

Speers, Wallace C., (ed.) Laymen Speaking. New York: Association Press, 
1947. 207 pp., $2.00. 

Alumni Association of Hartford Theological Seminary, (ed.). Sermons for To- 
day: Pilgrim Press, 1946. 247 pp., $2.00. 

Moody, William, The Lord of Life. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 
1948. 114 pp., $1.35. 

Gibran, Kahlil, Secrets of the Heart. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
339 pp. 

Anonymous, The Path of the Saint. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
240 pp., $2.50. 

Brink, Frederick W., This Man and This Woman. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. 79 pp., $1.50. 

Bro, Marguerite H., More Than We Are. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. 144 pp., $1.50. 

Gray, A. Herbert, The Secret of Inward Peace. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
159 pp., $2.50. 

Thomas, G. Ernest, How To Live Your Faith, New York: Fleming H., Revell, 
1948. 189 pp., $2.00. 
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Outstanding New Books 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


AN INTERPRETATION 
By E. STANLEY JONES 


Is Gandhi God’s eleventh hour call to the nations drifting toward their doom? 

On the basis of his forty years of close association with Gandhi, E. Stanley Jones, 
world famous missionary to India tells a warmly personal story interpreting the 
Indian Leader as a staggering challenge to the Chistian world. 

“God is appealing mightily to this age through the strange little man, as he has 
been appealing agelessly through the Man,” Dr. Jones concludes, “and here the 
strange little man and the Man are saying the same things: “Would that even today 


you knew the things that make for peace.’” $2.00 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS STILL THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
Compiled by THOMAS S. KEPLER By W. A. SMART 


Here are the writings of 137 saints—from 
the First Century through the Twen- 
tieth—which, next to the Bible itself, 
have most inspired seekers of eternal 
values through the ages. An _ indispen- 
sable aid in the study of religion and of 
Christian literature from the early 
church to our day. 800 Pages—$7.50 


THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS 
By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD THE AMERICAN CHURCHES 


In this volume, the professor of homilet- By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
ics at Princeton Theological Seminary 
treats in detail with almost every tech- 
nique of sermon preparation: The “be- 
ginnings,” the text and textual sermon, 
the topic and topical sermon, the intro- 


What value does the Bible have today? 
Dr. Smart’s answer is reasoned, searching, 
convincing. The Bible is not only a “lit- 
erary expression of the religious devel- 
opment of the Hebrew people, culmina- 
ting in the life and teachings of Jesus.” 
It still speaks to us clearly and pointedly 
on all spiritual and social issues. $1.75 


A brilliant interpretation of the histor- 
ical factors and forces which have made 
American churches what they are today, 
by the professor of the history of Ameri- 
duction, the illustrations, the length, the ‘™ Christianity at the University of 
conclusion—and the sermon as n act of Chicago. A book of enduring value. 

worship. $3.00 $1.50 


THE CREATOR AND EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
THE ADVERSARY By JOHN ©. GROSS 


By EDWIN LEWIS When education is dominated by spirit- 
“A strong Christology....admirably il- ual values, the author shows, it can pro- 
lustrated with quotations from the duce a worthy culture; when perverted, 
world’s great literature. He comes to_ it leads to moral chaos. If democracy is 
grips with the central problem of human to survive, its education must be Christ- 


life and history—the problem of evil.” ian. How often we miss that goal and 
—Dean McCord, Austin Preshyterian The- how we can attain it are clearly pointed 
ological Seminary. $3.00 out. $2.25 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN BOXED SETS 


Four distinguished 
works by one of 
the world’s foremost 
theologians 


THE MEDIATOR 
Through a knowledge of the saving 
significance of Christ’s death, this book 
seeks understanding of His role as me- 
diator between God and man. 

600 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE . 
A discussion of our present-day moral 
confusion, showing why the Bible is 
the only true approach to the ethical 
problem. 728 pages. Regular price, $6.50 


MAN IN REVOLT 


Here, in modern terms for the modern 
world, is the Christian view of man’s 
place in nature and ia history. 

568 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


REVELATION and REASON 


The relative importance and place of 
each in the preaching of the Gospel. 
440 pages. Regular price, $5.00 


4 volumes, handsomely boxed. At all bookstores, 
A $23.50 value for only $19.50, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Individual volumes are still Witherspoon Bldg. 
obtainable at regular prices. Phila. 7, Penna. 











